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REST. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








WHEN every pang of heart is o’er, 
When every storm has ceased to beat, 

Wheo care and loss can pain no more, 
O, will not rest at last be sweet! 

Down shaken from its perfect poise, 
The aching heart oft fluttereth so 

At. life’s barsh face and wearying noise 
It only sadly sighs to go. 


Weep not when I am dead, dear friend ; 
Sweetheart, grieve not when I lie low; 

While o’er my clay your soft eyes bend, 
Remember it was good to go. 

When low you press the violet sod 
Whose purple tears enstar wy breast, 

Beloved, think I sleep in God, 
Remember such alone are biest. 


The perfect silence will be dear, 
How dear the chance of painiess rest ; 
An4.on, beyond all pain or fear, 
The perfect waking will be best, 
How dim this distant day will seem, 
How far the grief we suffer here ; 
This life the mirage of a dream, 
Merged to a morning calm and clear. 
or 


A TIME AND PLACE FOR MEET- 
ING JESUS. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THERE “was one spot on earth which 
Jesus seems to have especially loved. It 
was “bis wont” to go there. As John was 
his favorite disciple, the family of Lazarus, 
his favorite household, Galilee his favorite 
water, so Olivet was his favorite moun- 
tain. An oriental city, with its crowded 
and filthy streets, could have no charm for 
such a spirit as his. When duty called our 
Lord into Jerusalem, he went there; but 
as soon as he could escape from its dirt, 
its dogs, and its din he bent his. footsteps 
over the valley of Kedron, to the quiet 
Mount of Olives. 

It afforded him a blessed asylum from 
noisy traffickers, churlish scribes, and iuso- 
lent pharizees. Olivet always treated him 
kindly. Olivet cast no stones at bim. Her 
ancient treeg gave him cool shelter from 
the noonday heat and the heavy night 
dews. Her flowers talked to their Creator- 
Jesus, and her verdant turf spread a couch 
for his weary limbs. It is hard to identify 
more than three or four places now on 
which we are certain that Christ set his 
foot. One of these is the well’s mouth at 
Sychar. A second is the hill-top sa 
Nazareth. The third is that still beaten 
road that leads over Olivet to the i 
village of Bethany. 

It was on that roadside that Jesus was 
sitting when he beheld guilty J 
and wept over it. It was about 
spot where he sat and delivered that won- 
jerful prophetic discourse (in twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew) on thé, Tuesday 
of his passion week. He slept that oleh 
at Bethany, on the eastern slope of the 
mountain, On the next day, as the’ con 
spirators were lying in wait for nite? hho 
did not enter Jerusalem at all. 
he passed it im deep retirement 
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dwelt apart. . And, as Dt: Hessen oneal 
ly says: “On that Wednesday night be lay 
down for the ‘last time on) earth: On the 
Thursday: morning he awoke, .never »to 
sleep again.” We must not think of Jesus 
as living with bis disciples after the manner 
of men during the forty days between bis 
crucifixion and. bis,ascension. » His public 
work was over. He only gave his disel- 
ples an occasional interview, "aod bis last 
appearance among them was that memor- 
able and sublime moment when he parted 
from them oft the eastern ‘brow of Olfvet 
and a “cloud recefved’ hath Gat of their 
sight.” meow 
Thave reviewed this connection of our 
Lord with that sactéd ‘spot, not only for 
its historic interest, but'for its’ spiritual 
suggestions. If Jesus sought a place for 
quiet meditation and for retirement from 
the city’s bustle and Babel noises, every 
Christian ‘should havé tis Olivet’ also. 
Those of us who live in larze'towns are ap- 
to live at high’ pressure. The Pura! Christ 
tian ‘has the scenery and ‘the sélitudes Of 
God's great, wide country’ about oa But 
in the bustliog, bewildering, ‘og, roar. 
ing city, how difficuls it is to “dwell apart.” 
Where and how ‘cai we estape the réar 
and the contagion of excitements? ‘Where 
shall we find 9 Hermon’ ot 4 Horeb, a 
brook Cherith of a foun of Olives? 


meeis us at the breakfast- -table in the col- 
umns of the.morning journal, We snatch 
the record of fires and floods, telegrams and 
trials, with our cup f coffer, . After.a bur- 
Hed, meal, we la out inte the crowded 
day. Engagements press. collars the 
tradesman, the lawyer, and,, in fact, every 
man,.as soon as he gets into the. street. 
When he. reaches his plece of business his 
table is probab'y piled. with letters demand. 
ing prompt reply, Customers pour .in or 
patrons wait; or, even if. ope, earns bis 


bread on a fourth ff 5 ., the “ elevator” 
brings the street up to The day’s 
furnace of pathacd ab nv pdled in the 


morning and glows at, 8 white , heat 
until the crowded Serating or railcar 
es. the weary man out of it tow 
one T know of, Coriatian mitiowanl the 
whom I can never fie ls , five minntes’ tm, 
portant conversation without aan ce phe 
or more others waiting impatiently, bebind 
me, After such bustling days come the late 
dinner, theevening paper, the evening visit, 
ors, the public spierteininens, and, in some 


prec hncig hips po painacet 
exsitemien how little chance for quiet n- 


‘calm meditation, ,or devout 

fallo owsbip with Jesus! . cod 
Tiven fhe Sabbath, is too often a day of 

overtaxing strain upon hat § 

Every good thin itg , 

and’ the, evil’ sna heat ev 


ppephcalin Penile S 
for study of, theiz own hearts; of. God | cant 
ee ne | 








and ‘tefogh! them: ar “the: meutetet soul 
finds too little converse either with ftself or 
with God.’ If: Jesus’ needed ‘an ‘Olivet! for 
quiet communion and’ prayer, surely, his 
earthly followers need one still more. 

Can none be'found? Oan city Obtistians | 
@iscover'o times or placed for meditation, 
prayer; Bible study: or hedtt'con verse with 
their Lord? ‘Yes; they may, if they'so’ ‘de- | 
termine: I know 6f « bisy but most'pious 
merchant who rises early, and s0' hems the 
day with a good hour over his Bible and on 
bis‘knees that it does not ravét ott into 
frivolity or undue conformity to the world. 
Thave known of ‘others who ‘had 4 place 
for secret prayer at noonday in the loft of 
their Waréhouses. Some catch a half-hour 
of refreshment in the noon prayér-meeting, 
Others rigidly keep quiet evening hours for 
buthing theit souls. No Christian can af- 
ford to live constantly tn the whirl. ‘Daniel 
nééded to have an Olivet in His ¢hamber, 
amid Babylon’s roar and implety. Peter 
found lis on 4 housetop in Joppa. Let 
every Child” of ‘Jesus ‘resolve ‘that he will 


| bave'a place Ghd a time for meeting his 


dear Master alone, and he will go fortti from 
stich holy foterviews with bis face shining 
and ‘his strength renewed. Our Olivets will 
prepare us for that mount of heavenly glory 
where we Gaal see Jesus as he is. 


“LYING AROUND LOOBE.” 
‘BY ‘ROWAND ‘nao EGGLESTON; B.D. 


Wane, you, “ever r cross-examined? ‘Xou | 
prohebly think you.can go through with it 
triumphantly., You beve always sustained 
yourself well ip, conversation. But that. is 
a different thing. .Here another man: sets, | 
bounds tp, what. you may say, and your 


qnestion , ‘yes, or no,” thunders the interrog- 
ator, in a, voice very like that music which. 
st a a a to the rusty. hinges, of || 
perdition’s gates, 
“ yes. o8,n0” will, not, anawer, the question, |) 
and you,try toqualify; but the irate Buzfuz 
yells at you, with a sneer,;,“ Won't you |, 
stop?” Then be insists on your remember- | 
ine.datan saa te.pilize Rite resianene wn 

date, and_he takes it for granted that you 
are; -certain and wants, to. know, mort 
KOR, ROW!) 0! iv 

Hf, vou, bare Samuel Wilkesan's, cool 

blood apd, droll, repartee, you, may.get the 
laugh. om, your questioner; but, a. person 


ah ies uo” o8 

Ato? » soning and brow-beating 
Pte a a either grows 
MS: Lam 








Now you knew. that | 
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solved to put him in a voteciahantp te fore- 
finger, high cheek-bones, polite sneer, air 
, of omniscienee, voice coding to 2 badgered 
witness like the soothing melody of a 
quart# mill, abd’ all, I enjoyed it. ‘Good 
material. I studied him as a natufalist 
| does a pineh-bug—with much interest and 
somé trepidation. But when be interrupted 
mée;' contradicted the, and reprovéed me I 
ceased to be'atnused and replied’ ii tones 
| very like his own. I became all at once a 
very cross examined. That is what I 
remember of the cross-examination. Ex- 
cept one thing.’ One unlucky word the 
' Papers, especially the religious papers, will 
| not let te forget. I had got over being 
\mad. The whole thing seemed funny again, 
‘and I had an irresistible desire to ‘joke at 
my own expense. A joke on one’s self is 
safest, geverally—there is nobody to knock 
you down ‘or to joke back. One is sure to 
get’ the best of oné’s self. So, when the 
cross-examiner, softened, perhaps, by my 
unconscious imitation of his tone in con- 
tradicting him, asked me of what dencdtmi- 
uation F was'a mivister, IT replied, ‘a Meth- 
odiat’ ‘preaching’ to a Congregational 
church”; and’ then, while he looked oyer 
the ‘memoranda of puzzling questions 
which the plaintiff, my quotidam chief, had 
devised for my torment, [ added, in a play- 
fal aside: “lying around loose generally.” 
The conversation between the lawyer and 
f had, up to this point, seemed very 
| dey.’ I thought that he’ meant to go into 
| theology; and I knew that would be drier, if 
| possible, thai the discussion of anybody's 
| freblove' views ‘had been. 1 was i Weary 
‘traveler who had crossed one desert and 
| wag about to enter another. I stooped and 
| plucked one little blade of grass in making 
a sttigle playful remark, never dreaming 
what dfead ‘consequences would follow. 
‘the awful lawyer was mollified’ by my 
| play fatness. He laid! aside his Jovian thun- 
der, anid replied fo & tone that showed the 
\pareaiaa tinder’ the ‘lawyer's ‘hide: ‘“A’ 
| very good way of doing good sometimes.” 
And; after’ ascertaining that I reverenced: 
John Strait Mill, spite of hid unbelie; ie 
| relaxed bis grip on my throat and therttfal. 
ily te’ me go. Who kidws but that this 
,Ob6' playful aside saved the country 
| the’ fate ‘of having to read my whols 
| Confession of ‘faith in‘ the’ form of ‘a cat- 
_echism, an eminent lawyet acting a6 cat- 
) eehist and I as victita. If T had’ bebw ‘de- 
sirous of propagating any pet ' theories, T 
should have sougbt this opportunity of dis- 
seminating them on the wings of the wind. 
For everybody seem#terhave read my test- 
imony, andi when J ssid) (‘tying pround 
loose generally” in a balf whisper I was 
unconsciously dictating my own epitaph. 
Every friend F-meet begins to smile’at me 
half a block away, kod I know that he is 
meditating the same old jéke st my ex- 
pense. 

At any rate, it is not in. morale or “moral 
theories that I like to see a man lying 
around loose, Ehave no easy theories of 
marriage and divorce, and I hope am not 
Sir Marmaduke. 

Then, too, there is the “fast” style of 
pulpiteer nowadays, who boasts bis half- 





the precipice six days in the week and 
preaching ferociously on the > “seventh. 














































bave found it impossible to fence myself in. 
I had the misfortune to labor for years in 
union’ @erk, and it bas spoiled me. 
thing @ co-operattye work is fearf 

denominati onal fe 






belongs no- 1 
belongs to an independent 
church, and Ne: too, lies around loose. 
That is what ruined Bishop Cummins for 
a High Churchman. That is what opened 
the door out of close communion to Hyatt 
Smith. David Swing made some pleasant 
acquaintances in the Greek classics and 
among Unitarian Christians aod others, 
and—presto, change /!—the Old School Pres- 
byterian is lying around loose. Now, if 
you want to preserve the flavor of sectari- 
anism in aman, you must keep hifi corked 
up and hermetically sealed, so that no fresh 
air will reach him. Never let a man browse 
in the fotbidden fields of the communion 
of the saints if you don’t want him to grow 
too big for the sectarian barnyard. A 
few Evangelical Alliances and a few Sun- 
day-school conventions thight affect the 
constitution of Prof Patton himeelf. 
Then, too, there are men who lie around 
loose from their own nobleness of spirit. 
With such L dare not class myself. Jean 
Frederic Oberlin, one of the noblest minis- 
ters that ever lived, carried three kinds of 
sacramental bread with him among the 
peasants of the Ban de la Roche: .one for 
the Ontholic, one for the Lutheran, one 
for the Calvinist, Had he lived in our day, 
the straiter sort would have forgotten the 
glory of his sixty years of successful devo- 
tion to the poorest of parishes and would 
have sneered at his laxity. John Wesley 
published the life of a Unitarian more than 
a bundred years ago, and openly declared 
that he sought only agreement in the de- 
termination to serve God. Frederick W. 
Robertson is claimed alike by all parties in 
the Church of England. He was too big to 
be pigeonholed; he could not be labeled 
and laid away with the long rows of dried 
specimens. Norman McLeod, the great- 
hearted Scotchman, would “lie around 
loose,” to the great scandal of his brethren; 
and George Macdonald, a greater Scotch- 
man, bag religious sympathies and liberali- 
ties that cannot be tied up. Time would 
fail me to speak of all the others—of Bush- 
nell, of Pressense, of Leighton, or even of 
Paul, who became all things to all men that 
he might gain some. 

I cannot help agreeing with my “learned 
friend,” the senior counsel for the plaintiff, 
that lying around loose is not a bad. way of 
doing good sometimes, True, by being 
tied up tight, one might, like Patton, imitate 
the ancient saints, if not in stopping the 
mouths of lions, at Jeast, in trying to. stop 
the mouths of women, like Miss Smiley. 
But there is a work for men of larger sym- 
pathies, who will not be straitened in their 
own bowels, who seek to love all the Lord’s 
people, who will not by clerical coats. and 
white neck-ties and severe tones make 
themselves seem to be men of unlike pas- 
sions with the rest of mankind. I dare not 
class myself with such enlarged souls. I 
am ouly one who follows after, not as 
though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect; but I press toward the 
mark. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y,, March Sist, 1875, 
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CLEOPATRA’S MIRROR. 
BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 


¥ovu havea thousand slaves, who do 
Unwillingly their duty ; 
_ And I one service have for yon, 
To image back your beauty. 
Yet that one service is eo sweet 
T would in it my life might fleet. 








Your other slaves say you are stern; 
I always see you amiliog, 

As from me some new grace you learn 
Your lovers for beguiling. 

Those slaves, did they but win as I 

Your smiles, would dare thrice o’er to die. 


‘Oh! would you thatall lands should pesa 
Beneath your firm eubjection, 
Then make the world your looking-giase, 
And there see your refleetion. 
Did you but smile on them as me, 
The whole world should in bondage be. 
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THE SMOULDERING VOLCANO. 
A CRY FROM THE SOUTH. 


Mea Na 





era prees iS erisieal and stupid. ‘Taey 


the South are besalved and Bat 





the observant mind, whether in the North. 


or the South, is not blind nor stdpidv 
Never before were the enemies of our fiag, 
our Union, and of our fellow-manso united, 
80 active, so hopeful. They have seasoned 
their theories in a fierce, long, bloody war. 
They have never abandoned them. ‘They 
have regained power in every state but 
three by intimidation, murder, subtilty, 
persistence; and in those three they will 
regain their old centro] before two years 
are past, unless God in his goodness shall 
open a way of escape. Even to-day a Re- 
publican governor of one of these states 
does not sit of an evening in. his own 
official residence with the curtain up, for 
fear of assassination. And get his unques- 
tioned majority is over thirty thousand, And 
this, too, in a hot city, where the coolness 
of the verandah and the open parlor of 
nights are especially coveted. 

There is not a more clear-headed, cool- 
beaded, firm-purposed body of men in the 
world than are the present political leaders 
of the South. And these are backed by the 
unanimous purpose and passion of the 
white population—men, women, and cbil- 
dren—unanimous, save for the few Union- 
ists of the mountains of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, and Tensessee— 
few and powerless in all these sections save 
Eastern Tennessee. 

As you see the South Carolina colored 
legislators presiding and debating, and look 
on the cold, keen eyes of their white co- 
legislators, you are compelled to say this is 
but a parcel of mice playing legislation, 
while the cats coldly and steadily look in 
at the windows. Those late masters and 
owners consider the dusky mice their 
lawful prey. And they will pounce upon 
them the moment the United States Gov- 
ernment ceases (6 forbid “their assault. 
Had Gén, Grant not suppressed the Louisi- 
ana revolt there would not be to-day a 
black man sitting in the halls of legisla- 
tion, law, or learning inany Southern state. 
“ That is the Sonth Carolina College,” said 
one of these ex-patriarchs, the other day, a 
member of the legislature, to a friend who 
was visiting bim,as they passed the gates of 
the State University. “It is now a nigger 
school; but we'll have it cleaned out before 
long. The times are improving and the 
white man will come to his own again.” 

The military organization of these par- 
ties is perfect and the drill cofistant. Every 
night the Saber Clubs of South Carolina 
swing their real swords at the imaginary 
heads of their former bondmen and those 
who released them. Every night except 
Sunday the drill is going forward, with 
Government arms, over all the South; 
and Sunday their purpose is strength- 
ened by all the prayers and ser- 
mons that they hear. ‘‘ Three hundred 
thousand men,” said a late Washington | 
correspondent to a Florida journal—“ three 
hundred thousand men are ready to move 
at the tap of adrum.” Yes, at the tick of 
a telegrapbic key, wheresoever their lead- 
er, Jefferson Davis, listeth. They could 
be put in twenty-four hours on any desired 
point. The editor of the Atlanta News, 
one of the boldest of the Southern sheets 
and one of the truest, declares, editorially: 
We bave once fought the Union, and, should 
an emergency arise, would do it again. The 
emergencies are not so “‘ unexpected” or 
undesired as the stupid North supposes. 
They may not happen, and they may. 

The compression of the former slave 
class is steadily going forward. The 
Grangers of Georgia boast that they have 
reduced labor to sixty dollars a year. The 
Gratigers were organized in the North, to 
emancipate labor from capital. Those 

whom these Northern lodges have organ- 
tved and with whom they fraternize boast 
-@f the forcing of labor down to five dollars 


¢ month, or « Yankee shilling, sixteen end 
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er 
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Go-dictieente, aday. We talkfot Mex- 
ican and Englis on 








Clothes and a cabin in whichto sleep; and 
these expenses far outeat their petty earn- 
ings and leave them the perpetual prey of 
the spoiler. 

Then, too, if any struggle to rise above 
their fate, as many do, every tyrannous 
exaction conceivable is put in force to keep 
them down. They have no rights before 
juries, no rights with judges, no rights with 
legislators, nd rights with churchmernbers, 
no rights this side of a single clear head in 
Washington and the God who is above all. 

Educationally the condition is no better. 
The governor of Georgia, in his address to 
the legislature, on which, as a table, this 
lamentation is being written, asks the legis- 
lature to repeal the appropriation of $8,000 
to the Atlanta University on this ground: 

“It cannot reasonably be expected that 
the class upon which the burden of taxation 
chiefly falls will consent to support an in- 


stitution wherein the mischievous doctrine 
of social equality is practically inculcated.” 


And this social equality, as. the superin- 
tendent of education affirms, consists in the 
teachers eating at the same tables with their 
students, and addressing them as Mr. or 
Miss, instead of by their:first names, The 
same superintendent advises the local super- 
intendents tbat no students of this uni- 
versity be employed as teachers in the state 
because of this social equality, although 
they are to teach only colored schools. That 
means the suppression of all schools for 
their education. It is only the pressure of 
the same force on the very important point 
of culture. That must be repressed at all 
hazards. In West Tennessee colored teach- 
ers, though regularly appointed by the 
superintendent last fall, could not get their 
pay; while white teachers were paid on 
deroand and in full. A gentleman told me 
he knew of six that were thus deprived of 
their wages, some of them having claimsof 
over a hundred dollars. 

A colored preacher in that same precinct 
was elected a member of the board of ed- 
ucation, over a white rival; and the clerk of 
the court declared the election Invalid and 
refused him his credentials, though he had 
himself issued the warrant under which 
the election was held. 

Tn Texas the pendulum bas swung one 
line further back to the old times, and that 
which President Fairchild, of Berea, so 
powerfully declared in Tuk INDEPENDENT 
might come has already come. Men are 
arrested on the public highway and com- 
pelled to show a pass. This is serfdom, 
and only awaits the auction-block to make 
it the old and perfect hell. Nay, the auc- 
tion-block has come. In Alabama Justices 
of the peace arrest honest laboring-men on 
fictitious charges, fine them, and sell their 
service to pay the fine. They are put upon 
the block, and their white neighbors and 
kinsfolk enjoy the old sight of a “ nigger” 
on the block. They are knocked down at 
two dollars a month, the agreed-upon price 
| by these ‘‘Grangers.” One who offered 
three dollars had to withdraw his bid. 
Thus a ten-dollar fine gives these lordlings 
five months’ labor, ‘The next step is to 
sell their service for debt; and the next, 
not far off, to sell the servant for life. 
These facts are not tobe put by. Every 
Southerner is proud to avow them. 
He is no poltroon and never was. 
He’ despises the Northerner to-day as 
much as he ever did; only the difference 
now is that he fears a few of them, a very, 
very few, and these few that he fears he 
hates. But he does not believe these few 
are sustained by the people. He sees Con- 
gress refusing to give the President power 
to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus, while 
it granted that power to Lincoln, though 
the pertl of the Republic was not so great 
then'as now. For the enemies of the Re. 
public did not then, as now, have a major- 
ity in one branch of Congress and all the 
Sontb save three states and half the North 
SS ONE. Cement 




















| Churches ery “* Peace, pence, when there 


yet] is no peace,” and strive to with 
.| those who persisté ith 
less than which they love—ng d pede tobe 


divine. se we are sodden, 
li “ean lift the elond Let 
‘Gov. Ames } nated, ‘most 
likely, of Gov, Kellogg, and Nor 
the nation may. awake from this vy 
sleep. =. * * 
But if the instanton against 
and liberty of the people get ouch votes of 
approval as Arkafisis got the last night of 
Congress, and from such Republican lead- 
ers, what can we expect of the people? 
The whole head is sick, the whole heart is 
faint. The great journals lie together in 
the dust. Not one of them speaks for the 
right. The mighty man stumbleth against 
the mighty man and both fall together. 
Fears of monarchy are falsely pressed 
upon the thoughtless people. While our 
fathers wisely left the ‘‘ presidential office 
as free as the senatorial”; and while Wash- 
ington was offered by these fathers a third 
election, an offer that would not bave been 
made had those fathers thought it wrong 
to make it; and while even Mr. Lincoln 
thought of a third term asa_ possibility in 
his case and spoke of it, still the country 
is filled with the cries of a nbitious poli. 
ticians or their followers, because one who 
did more to save it than Washington did 
to create it will not declare that, if the 
people want him, he will not serve them. 
The people must throw off this nigbt- 
mare of the press and the politician or 
the country is ruined and rent forever. . We 
are nearer dissolution to-day than ten years 
azo. We can only be saved by fervent 
prayer to God and by steady. devotion to 
our brother in the South, still in chains of 
darkness, still oppressed worse than before 
in many respects—for then one man pro- 
tected him, as bis property, against all 
other men; now every man is. his. enemy. 
Every church should appoint a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. The President should ap- 
point one. We must fall before our God 
or we shall be rent asunder; or, worse than 
rending, be given over to our adversaries 
and the land become the perpetual seat of 
violence, bloodshed, oppression, and crime. 
“ Awake, arise, or be forever fallen.” 


Macon. 


PEN AND INK LIKENESSES OF 
ARTISTS AND ART CRITICS. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 














Bestprs the regular essayists, there are 
several quite distinct kinds of critics of 
art. The average essayist is simply a cos. 
mopolitan product of literary life, treating 
art, as every other topic he handles, merely 
asso much available material for display- 
ing his culture or obtaining his livelihood. 
His writings, being in general ephemeral in 
character and in tone colorless, carry with 
them no lasting authority, however fault- 
less in composition. There fs, therefore, 
no place for him tn this little gallery of 
portraits. 

The genuine critic, however, is impelled 
by an irresistible impulse to treat art as a 
serious and weighty f factor in the destiny of 
humanity and one indispensable in express- 
ing its ideas and ambitions. He loves it, 
labors for it, argues for it, as if to win 
men’s souls to bis own profound regard of 
tts uses and character, each critic temper- 
Bi g his views by his specific idiosyncrasies 
ont bought and feeling. Since art criticism 
has yrowa to be a distinct branch of liter- 
ature four sorts of critics have come to 


the frant, all learned, persuasive, and zcal- 
ous, and, I may add, conflicting in their 
Rio, Rus- 


kin, Taine, and Hamerton represent these 
four ty of art criticism; at least, their 
names gMd ideas are most generally knows 
to the Anglo-American and French peoples, 
each /minently self-poised in opinion and 
y varying from his fellows in bis 
e of analyzing and preaching art. 

n supreme genins has its Itmitations. 

Every eminent man finds himself inwardly 
drawn toward particular studies, in which, 

rbbably, he excels all others; while, po less 
n the common man, he bas his special 
‘boundaries as to power, hay her qual- 
ky of intellectual product, As compared, 
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tn, Tg esthetic platforms. 
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nawsner, with the average man of itive, 
these boundaries are so much beyond the 
latter’s as to constitute an excess of mental 
foree, which naturally tends to a one-sided- 
nessof ideas and labors, because this extra 
strength, being acquired by fotellectual cen- 
tralization, loses in diffused culture and 
work. But this concentration of mental 
sight enables the critic to see further and 
deeper wherever he looks, just as the man 
who aids his vision by a telescope sees more 
of any particular spot than his neighbor, 
who usea only his unaided eyesight. Thus 
it happens there are many advantages in 
the concentration of study, although gen- 
eral or specific conclusions of a student 
may bemore or less defective from not tak- 
ing in the entire view. Still, as they do aid 
others in forming sound ones, we should 
welcome with grateful zest all intellectual 
pioneers, even if they keep to narrow 
grooves of old thought or meander some- 
what wildly in search of new. In general 
tLe student critic is so self-absorbed as not 
to perceive his own limitations and eccen- 
tricities, the while imagining he is encom- 
passing the entire truth or tracking it to its 
lair. But this very self-delusion isa potent 
element of his own specific progress. 
While aiming at the whole truth,even if his 
horizon is fixed by the focus of his own 
mental glasses, he contributes toward the 
perfected judgments of our rece es regards 
certain truths, aids culture, substantiates 
and enlarges the intellectual domain, helps 
make ali sidés seen, and so by his individual 
incompleteness helps preserve a wholesome 
balance ijn the world of opinions, while 
giving birth to couclusions that serve as le- 
vers to move onward the entire human mind. 

In one sense every oue who conscientious- 
ly follows up a chosen theme sacrifices a 
portion of his own general intellectual 
growth for the good of all. Therefore, in 
criticising the writers of this character, we 
should keep in view that the advantages 
we derive from them and their own skill 
and insight ‘are largely due to their self- 
negation in restraining their observation to 
a few points, instead of scattering their 
powers over many; 80 that, instead of con- 
demping them on account of deficiency in 


certain branches of study requisite to com- { 


pleje culture, we Should be grateful for the 
aid they afford the general student in en- 
larging his sphere of knowledge. 

Rie is the type of the religious-mystical 
critic, who sees art solely under the influ- 
ence of a creed, narrowing it toa theory 
which, while lewing the mind deeper into 
one of its many psychological elements, 
obscures or ignores all the rest. 

Ruskin is the distinguished chief of the 
transcendentalists, whether as regards 
technical execution or the inspiring mo- 
tive; always the idealist, claiming supreme 
excellence, and, however enthusiastic, never 
permanently satisfied; a stimulating, sug- 
gesting, vexing, disappointing man, con- 
tinually shifting his eyeglass, giving new 
views of old things, and pelting us with 
golden nuggets of thought to make us move 


on, even if but to entangle ourselves {fo the’ 


meshes of contradiction he has woven for 
himself, 

Taine’s outlook sweeps over the broad 
material world, from which, as controlliog 
men’s bodies and brains into definite local 
forms and conditions, he derives his sensu- 
al philosophy of the origin, aim, and end of 
art, backed by a picturesque diction and an 
array of seeming causes, calculated to win 
many adherents in this age of realistic 
thought. 

Hamerton, without concerning himself 
directly with the philosopby of art, mate- 
rial or otherwise, analyzes its technical 
points and whatever makes up its external 
phenomena in a professional sense. He is 
a special anatomist of art, shows how facts 
or things should be used for artistic effects, 
discloses the secrets of the artists’ note- 
books, lets us see the machinery of the 
studio, publishes the rules, ideas, and prac- 
tices which in his view make the complete 
artist; in fine, performs his esthetic toilette 
beforeus in the freest manner. This un- 
masking of the nerves, blood-vessele, and 
entire skeleton of art certainly is not its 
highest enjoyment and is far from 
its miost edifying phase. But as a con- 
‘tribution to geveral instruction it is timely, 
useful, and, being the technical knowledge 
wad experience of an artist, we presume 


being | sphere without bewilderment to themselves 
end misdirection to others. Hamerton's 
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authoritative. Ideas which underlie the 
forms of art Hamerton puts into a second- 
ary position, affirming ‘‘ the materia! qual- 
ities are its first necessity, the spiritual 
coming after.” Indeed, Nature and humanity 
are viewed in relation to their pictorial 
serviceableness. He asserts that “no one 
not au artist is a competent critic, because 
he must be minutely acquainted with the 
practical details of art” and know all an 
artist’s objective aims and difficulties. If 
the mechanical organization of art is of 
more consequence than its. spiritual con- 
stitution, he is right; but may we not 
question the soundness of placing the 
imitative before the creative faculty in any 
system of esthetic teaching? The scientists 
fall into a similar error when they con- 
found the original cause of things 
with their objective forms or effects. We 
may as well try to find the soul in the 
shadow or ask dumb substance to explain 
its being. Yet Hamerton does not deny 
the spirituality of art, for he says ‘‘ Art is 
the most delicate of the spiritual powers”; 
but he shares the feeling of bis age in hav- 
ing little or no faith in this aspect as regards 
the masses of people. ‘‘It moves a few, 
but only a few,and no one can tell who 
these may be or where they may be found.” 
Precisely so. We do not know where those 
may be found that art moves; but both 
Grecian and medieval art, and, indeed, all 
art, shows that not a few, but a vast multi- 
tude in al] ages have been moved by it and 
that its greatest triumphs are based on its 
profoundest appeals to the sentiments and 
emotions of the people. It is precisely this 
lack of faith in its highest qualities, this 
persistent appeal to the outward senses, 
this overdone study or imitation of the ma- 
terial aspect of things, the “ practical 
work” which ‘‘ opens the eyes to Nature,” 
as Hamerton expresses it, which robs art of 
its noblest qualities, reduces it to specta- 
cular efforts, and, by destroying belief in its 
spiritual essence, makes of it a mere serv- 
itor of sense, or, in its highest condition, a 
sort of mock pictorial sentimentglist. So 
far, therefore, as Hamerten’s views of art 
favor this materialistic interpretation he is 
doing it great disservice. We can get the 
best of art or humanity only by believing 
in and appeahing to whatever is best in each. 
Disbelief speedily quenches all noblest en- 
deavor and work. While agreeing with 
Hamerton as to the valye of “ prac- 
tical art work,” it is as a: means, 
but not an end—one step, and that 
the lowest of fine art. Spiritualism in art 
means the perpetual recognition of a 
creative principle to be manifested in 
ideal form, whether like or unlike anything 
the artist bas ever seen in Nature itself; but 
which form must, like Nature’s forms, be 
the best adapted to manifest corporeally 
the reason of existence of the object. It 
matters not whether it be noble or ignoble 
in itself, beautiful or ugly ; it must be true 
to its causative principle—in fine, a vital 
manifestation of the highest faculties of the 
artist concentrated on his special aim, sec- 
onded and not dominated by the skill which 
comes from the study of the forms ana 
hues ot Nature, stimulated by the sugges- 
tions of her own illimitable creative forces. 
Artis Nature and something more. It is 
just this additional something, this creative 
idealism of man’s own mind, which makes 
it, a9 with Michel Angelo’s Sistine paint- 
ings, rise to the bights of the sublimely 
beautiful—albeit no mortals ever posed as 
models tor his ideals of supernal beings. 
So, too, Blake’s faith in art and insight 
into ite spirituality lifts us bodily into the 
presence of the “Sons of the Morning,” 
and the stars shouting their hosannas 
around the Central Throne, rejoicing in 
immortal life and proclaiming it to our 
yearning spirits. Whence comes this facul- 
ty ip art to raise the soul above the peity, 
deadening materialisms and sensualisms of 
earth, if it be not transmitted by those 
magnetic currents of thought which con- 
nect the finite with the infinite in every 
soul? Teachings tending to benumb or be- 
cloud an elevating faith in the spirituality 
of art are fatal to its highest works: - 

None travel beyond their legitimate 


office is that of the common-sensed, prac- 





Guide ag regards the realistic phenomens of 


art tryimg to render them, intelligible and 
perspicuous, while giving practical illus- 
trations of his axioms and rules. At the 
best, his is an elementary view of his topic, 
usefal to the multitude, if of no especial 
advantage to the cultured student. Asan 
artist himself, Hamerton, despite his rules 
and practice, has made no particular mark. 
Instead, he shines more as an accomplished 
writer and digester of others’ sayings and 
doings, utilizing them to bis own mengal 
advantage, while lacking time or will to 
make himself an adept in paioting after 
his ows abstract fashioning—thus, proving 
that something besides multitudinous re- 
ceipts and verbose preparations, however 
logically conceived, are requisite to make 
the supreme artist. 

Notwithstanding Hamerton’s practical 
theories and aims, lie inclines at times to a 
theoretic bair-splitting quite as confusing 
and vague as any of the transcendentalisms 
he condemns, Not infrequently he appears 
to be in the condition of the chef de cuisine 
puzzled by too many receipts, after having 
lost faith in his own spontaneity. The dis- 
tinction be makes between art pbilosophers 
and art critics is more specious than con- 
clusive. Criticism, must embrace the phi- 
losophy as well as technics of art, otber- 
wise it would be arid and one-sided. 
Hamerton overdoes sthetic dissection, 
because of his professional accomplish- 
ments; but he has also the culture requisite 
to broaden if not the force to deepen. his 
criticisms by, tempering his practical 
knowledge of art with its psychology and 
philosophy, and thus give more soundness, 
as a whole, to his opinions. As presented, 
a vein of somewhat stilted but hearty 
pedagogism runs through them. ‘“Thonghts 
on Art” althongh laden with instruction, 
exhibits too much thought and too little 
intuition for an esthetic topic. There isa 
laborious sense of mental gestation 
throughout it, which makes iis continuous 
reading. a labor, although the intellect 
recognizes the sincerity of the work and 
the value of the particular truths and ex- 
periences given. .So, too, with ‘‘ The 
Intellectual Life,” a far more ambitious 
book, of a wider outlook, social, artistic, 
and ethic. Its topics are of a trite, diurnal 
species, spread out into & thin semi-philo- 
sophical paste, with no individuality of 
expression, but a finished monotony of 
style and illustration, as entertaining in 
itself as it would be to drive always over 
a macadamized turnpike, shadowed by 
weeping willows. A bloodless hook! Opin- 
ions and ideas are laboriously culled, pol- 
ished, broken up into convenient con- 
ventional shapes, and cemented together 
just as the mosaicist treats his stones; only 
he has ragard to color, which Hamerton 
forgets, in his task of getting a hard, 
smooth, well-jointed surface for his bit of 
literary furniture. Useful and even taste- 
ful upholstering, doubtless, to those who 
like to bave their thinking done ready-hand 
for them, without any strain on their own 
faculties. Indeed, we may accept it as the 
cream of the author’s culture and reflection 
allowed slowly to rise, to the top.of. his 
brain-pan and there leisurely thicken into 
the intellectual treat be offers to Abe un- 
numbered.multitude without his opportua- 
ity and powers of assimilation. ln fine, 
Hamerton isa very complete and accom- 
plished type of the art critic best calculated 
to. please the prosaic, practica) mind, in- 
struct it in the way of its own preferences, 
and to make it understand much of 
the technical, and psychological gram- 
mar and anatomy of art, the while 
eschewing transcendentalisms,  spirit- 
ualisms, or whatever else may draw 
away the artist's or spectator’s mind 
from the making or comprehension of 
perfect work according to the strictly teeh 
nical difinition of the same which be lays 
down as what really seriously concerns 
either the critic or art itself in the concrete. 
It would, however, be unjust to Hamerton 
not to confess that, notwithstanding his 
realistic limitations, be treats art with a 
catholic liberality of atatement, a profound 
respect.for its qualities and possibilities, 
perfect fairness and courtesy as regards 


opposite views; and, if deficient in sathetic 


warmth and. variety of phrase, there is 
amuch solid, neat, and well-adjusted and 
convincing statement in bis writiogs—quite 
mafficient to atizact ® bearing end win for 





him the bs a in which I have placed 

him, of the representative critic of this 

phase of. argument. 
EEE 


DEAD! 
BY M. E. BLAKE, 


Deap! That is the word 
That rings through my brain till it evazes! 
Dead, while the Mayflowers. bud and blow, 
While the green creeps over the white of 
the snow, 
While the wild-woods ring with the song of the 
bird, 
And the fields are a-bloom with daisies. 


See! Even the clod 
Thrills, with life’s glad passion shaken ; 
The vagabond weeds, with their vagrant 
train, 
Laugh in the sun and weep fn the rain, 
The blue sky smiles like the éye of God— 
Only my dead do not waken. 





Dead! There is the word 
That I sit in the darkness and ponder! 
Why should the river, the sky, and the sea 
Babble of summer and joy to me, 
While a strong, true heart, with its polse un- 
stirred, , 
’ Lies hushed in the silence yonder? 


Lord! Lord! how long 
Ere we rise to thy bights supernal ? 
Ere the soul may read what thy Spirit 
saith: 
‘* Life that must fade fs not life, but death. 
Lift up thine eyes, O soul! Be strong; 
For Desth is the Life Eternal!” 
mc RB 


ULTRAMONTANE MORALS. 
OFFICIAL CHARITY IN FRANCE IN 1875. 








BY THE ABRE MICHAUD. 





Tue question is «an. important one, 
whether official charity as practiced by the 
bureaus of public assistanee and of benev- 
olence, under any political or religious 
direction whatsoever, is productive of more 
real benefits, both physical and moral, than 
that which is non-official. We are inclined 
to answer in the negative, and we helieve 
that non-official charity is of more service 
to the povr and the unfortuonte than the 
official charity of the bureaus of assistance 
aud benevolence. 

Whatever side may be taken on this 
debatable question, we have no hesitation 
in declaring tbat under an Ultramontane 
political administration officin) charity is 
altogether unequal to tts task, And this 
chiefly for two reasons. In the first place, 
Ultramontanism being esseutially governed 
by partisan considerations, an Ultramon- 
tane government places in the bureaus as 
many of its gwn creatures as possible, 
Thus manned, the bureaus ere administered 
in the interest of a coterie, and there is no 
such thing as disinterestedness and whole- 
souled devotion to work, - When the un- 
fortunate are to be relieved, those who are 
of the Ultramontane faction receive all the 
specini favors. Charity, instead of being a 
virtue which dispenses ail ite benefits 
humanely and in a Cbristian-like way to 
all the distressed, becomes simply a device 
to gein partisans for one’s own side. lo 
the second place, where charity is under- 
stood in this sense there is a disposition to 
administer it with the minimum of personal 
trouble, to multiply, the number of sub- 
alterns employed; expenses sre incurred 
which lessen the labor of administration, 
to the prejudice of the poor who need 
assistance; the officials bold @ position 
which brings in great emoluments, nay, 
which almost enables them to live in lux- 
ury; The result is a notable diminution of 
the funds intended for the poor, and the 
good that is done is but trifling compared 
with what might be done were charity less 
official, less governmental. 

What is now taking place in France, 
under tbe present Uliramontane apd Jesuit- 
ical policy, affords striking confirmation of 
what we have said; and to this suliject we 
invite the attention of all Christian econ~ 
omists. 

Even works of pure disiaterestedness 
show relatively large outlays under the 
head of sundry expenses. Four instance, the 
committee of the charity kuown as that of 
the Alsace-Lorraine Emigrantsto Algeria, 
op a total sum of 349,978 francs collected, 
paid out in sundry expenses 15,026 francs 40 
ceutimes, or ovue-twenty-third part of the 
whole. Now, if thie ie the case with charj- 
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ties conducted by persons of absolute’ die- 
interestedness and belonging to different 
religious sects, what are we to think of 
those conducted bytmterested Ultramon- 
tanes? 

The newspaper La Liberté, albeit in sym- 
pathy with Ultramontane clericalism, on 
the 24th of November, 1874, noted a piece 
of trickery observed even in the administra- 
tion of the Fourneaux Bconomiqnes—those 
establishments so famed for their charity 
and which receive so many gifts on account 
of theirreputation for cbaritableness, This 
newspaper has shown that by using only 
five kilogrammes of meat, without bone, to 
make 125 litres of bouillon—d. ¢., 500 bowls 
of soup—and by selling this to the poor at 
the rate of five centimes per bowl, the man- 
agers of the Fourneaux ‘‘make handsome 
profits” at the present prices of meat and 
bread. Here, then, are establishments 
which are supposed to aid the poor, but 
which merely spectilate on them, though 
liberally maintained by the public. 


On February 4th, 1875, the Correctional 
Tribunal) of Paris had to take cognizance of 
the misappropriation of bread and meat to 
the prejudice of the bureat of benevolence 
of Saint Denis, the guilty parties being the 
mother, sister, and sister-in-law of one of 
the mangers of that bureau. And how 
many similar instances must have occurred 
without being made public! But: even 
when the officials are honest there are still 
many shortcomings to be noted.. Take, for 
example, the statementmade of the assist- 
ance given during the year 1873 to the:poor 
of the 16th arrondissement of Paris. In 
the first place, the amount of money fe- 
ceived is not given, but only the amount 
of the expenditure—1i30,148 francs 79 
centimes. The omission of the receipts is 
noteworthy. In the next place, of this 
180,148 francs 15,206 francs are reckoned 
as ‘gifts and legacies for special purpo- 
ses,” and we are informed simply that this 
sum was distributed according to ‘the 
directions’ of ‘the testators' and’ donors. 
Then 3,000 francs ‘are reckoned as a muoi- 
cipal fund, ‘subject to the order of the 
maire and other municipal officers, to be 
applied to the relief of needy persons who 
are ashamed to have their circumstances 
known; 80 too 7,927 francs 96 céntimes are 
expended for the support of ‘the Sisters 
employed in poor-houses (Maisons de 
Secours) avd for washing, beating, and 
various other purposes eonnected with 
those houses.’ As for the distribution of 
bread, meat, and fuel; as for the assist- 
ance given to the poor—all this fs subject 
to the good pleasure of the Sisters, the 
officials, and the directors,’‘who, of course, 
are not slow to advance the interests of 
their own faction. The same is true of all 
the other bureaus of benevolence. 

Tbe administration of ‘public assistance 
is still more defective. For instance, take 
the charity known as that of Enfants As- 
sistés. The state of this charity will be 
best understood’ by reading the report of 
M. Clémenceau ‘to: the Council General of 
the Seine, in November, 1874. After bav- 
ing made a special study of the subject, M. 
Clémenceau declares that thé administra- 
tion of thischarity * presents many welghty 
desiderata.” He calls attention ‘to certain 
“ unexplained” differences in the accounts 
touching the capital owned by this charity. 
Thus, in 1869 the capital ‘was declared by 
the directors to be 142,893 francs; in ' 1872 
it was 172,585 francs 22 centimes; and in 
1878 it was 188,885 francs 4 centimes. 
Now, these variations cannot be explained 
by any gifts made during the intervals be- 
tween these periods. 

Nor is this all. The Assistance Publique 
retains the atrears of certain legacies, in 
order to reimburse itself for moneys ad- 
vanced by itself, but does not satisfactorily 
explain its own conduct. The Assistance 
Publique uses for its own purposes certain 
moneys from fines which should go to 
the Enfants Assistés. Between 1862 and 
1874 the Assistance Publique ‘‘ improperly” 
took moneys coming from tiese fines 
amounting to 168,035 francs 21 centimes. 
This sum it eventually restored to the De- 
partment of the Seine. As'for the money 
expended for the purpose of preventing the 
abandonment of infants by their ‘mothers, 
the director of the Assistance Publique 
declares that the expenditure under this 
head, which iu 1872 covered the cases’ of 
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only 25,208 children, in 1878 covered 88,962 
cases. Thus, ‘according to’ the director, 
there would be in one year an increase of 
18,764 cases. M. Clémenceau refuses to 
believe that of the 55,905 children born in 
Paris in 1878 so large a number were threat- 
ened with abandonment. He calls on the 
inspectors to save the money appropriated 
to prevent abandonment from being di- 
verted fron its object. The sum voted for 
this purpose in 1874 amounted to 850,000 
franes, and the director of the Assistance 
Publique asks that it be made 400,000 
fratits in 1875. The number of actual 
abandonments of children bas grown less 
ever since women who desire to give up 
their children have been required to prove 
their inability to support them. In 1872 the 
number was 8,551; in 1878 it was only 8,885. 
A large number of the acknowledgments of 
money received for the purpose of prevent- 
ing abandonment are signed simply with a 
cross, and this is taken to represent the sig- 
nature of the party receiving the money. 
The negligence of the Assistance Pab- 
lique manifests ifself in sundry other de- 
tails. M. Clémenceau observes that of the 
1,421 nurses supplied for the Enfants 
Assistés the majority were of indifferent 
quality. The distribution of the infants 


| between wet nurses and dry’ nurses ‘is 


entirely a matter of chance. The first in- 
fants that present themselves are given to 
the wet nurses, the rest to the dry nurses. 
A strong, healthy babe, which could well 
be brought up by the bottle, will have a 
wet nurse; while another, thatis weak and 
puny, born, perbaps, before the full time, 
will have to be content with a dry nurse, 
simply because it happened to be brought 
to the municipal bureau at a later hour. 
Hence, while the mortality among’ these 
infants was in 1871 only 28 per cent., it rose 
in 1872 (when dry nurses were first em- 
ployed) to 41 per cent., and in 1878 to 42 
per cent.—an incréase of nearly 100 per 
cent. Here is another interesting circum- 
stance. When a woman comes to the 
Hospice to abandon her child, if she per- 
sists in her purpose, despite the advice of 
the officials, the child she abandons is sure 
of getting ‘a good nurse; but if, on the 
other hand, she agrecs not to abandon ber 
child the latter is sent to the municipal 
bureau, where the chances are one to three 
that it will get an indifferent nurse and 
two to three that it will get simply a care- 
taker. The better one acts the worse one 
is treated ! ' 

In the budget for 1875 the expenses for 
registers, printing, stationery, etc., amount 
to 16,000 francs; the expenses merely for 
inspection and oversight reach the sum of 
167,000 francs; and tfansportation costs 
150,000. Te traveling expenses of the in- 
specters and sub-inspectors are paid in addi- 
tion to their regular pay. Thus an inspéctor 
received 629 francs 10 centimes for traveling 
and hotel expenses incurred between July 
20th and August 19th. Is not this exorbi- 
tant? In 1873 the sum devoted for the pre- 
vention of abandonment of children 
amounted to 280,080 francs. This sum was 
largely exceeded by the director, who ex- 
pended 834,521 francs 41 centimes. In 
1874 the amount was 350,000 francs, and the 
director asks for the present year 50,000 
francs in addition. In cases of sickness 
and burial of the dead 170,000 francs are 
required in 1875! 

‘And what sort of'a spirit animates this 
service? ‘That of the purest Ultramontan- 
ism. A‘‘reward of 4 francs is paid when 
children attend catechism, while a smaller 
sum only is given to reward steady attend- 
ance at school. Thus for attendance of 
from 150 to 199 days at school (holidays 
and Sundays excepted) 1} francs; 200 to 349 
days, 2 francs; 250 to 299 days, 2 francs 
50 centimes; 800 to 850 days, 8 francs. “As 
in the Department of La Niévre the Assist. 
ance Publique supports over 5,000 children 
and the Department of L’Allier 1,800, it 
will be seen that fn these two departments 
there fs a religious—é. ¢., a Romanist and 
Jesuitical—subsidy of 27,200 francs. 

In short, this charity of Enfants Assistés 
costs 8,895,500 francs. What an enormous 
fund for the Ultramontanes, to aid them in 
obtaining contro! of the youthful mind! 
What matter, if all this was’ only ‘moral. 
But, as we read in the Hoenement newspaper 
of January 16th, 1875, “since the 12th of 





this month five accomplices’ of the Sieur 





Lefévre, the so-called Count des Rosiers, 
head of the Burean des Enfants Assistés, 
have'beeb sent to jail. From the revela- 


| tions of the trial; so far as ‘it bas gone, it 


appears that no less a sum than 400,000 


' franes wae embezzled.’ One’ of the eleven 


mistresses of the Sieur Lefévre'is possessed 


of an income ‘of 6/000 francs, the fruit of 


his villuinies. It arouses ‘one’s indignation 
to think that the money thus expended 
belonged to the poor children.” eel 
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PIOUS TRREVERENCE IN THE 
USE OF SCRIPTURE. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 





Prous irreverence seems a contradiction. 
Yet the Rev. F. W. Robertson preached on 
the “‘ Religious Non-observance of the Sab- 
bath,” and Herbert Spencer gravely argued 
that reverence for the divine greatness 
should make us unwilling to ascribe per- 
sonality to God, lest we thereby limit the 
infinite! We do not aim to startle the 
reader, or covet the fame of those who 
cultivate paradoxes and have a lucus a non 
lucendo manner of describing things; and 
yet one must often put contradictions into 
a phrase, the better to sharpen an argu- 
ment. And so it may be allowed us to 
speak of pious irreverence, in one of its 
aspects. There were not space to touch 
upon all its forms; which are’ many; sincé 
piety, when associated with ignorance, 
coarseness, Iack ‘of culture, presumption, 
conceit, superstition, fanaticism, arro- 
gance, or other fault in character, al- 
most invariably takes on a phase of 
irreverence. The honor of God is sure to 
suffer from human crudities and’ ‘errors; 
which yet we so often mistake for the very 
substance of religion! So we confine our- 
selves to a pious irreverence in the use of 
Scripture. © 

Why should we need to say that ‘this 
does not mean a profane irreverence in 
their use? Only becanse men are so slow 
to understand, ‘that, if the word pious is 
used in a criticism, they will quite probably 
take it to mean'profane. But we are not 
now reprehending those who knowingly 
treat Scripture with ‘irreverénce. The 
sweaters and scoffers, the blasphemers and 
jesters; who pervert and dishonor Scripture, 
need no special reproof from us. For the 
most part, they stand sélf-condemned. 
Nor do we pause here to caution the good 
men who too often point a joke witha 
Bible phrase—not simply to heap deserved 
ridicule on religious error, in a way which 
the inspired volume ‘itself sanctions; but 
in amanner which secures a crilicism~at 
the expense of reverence for the Word of 
God and lays up a ludicrous association 
to work future mischief. One must keep 
his wit within bounds as to language, as 
well ag subject. , 

But we bave in mind Christian ‘people 
who, in the most’ pious mood, in the 
very act of exalting Scripture, as they 
suppose, do yet treat it in a way which ap- 
pears to other intelligent and devout people 
to be ‘a gross irfeverence. This is done 
whenever the Bible is so interpreted ‘as: to 
bring it into contempt with the sensible and 
sober-minded, by the use of a frivolous and 
vain ingenuity in the handling of its words 
and phrases, of its figures and ‘poetry, of 
its types and prophecies." The Bible ‘is an’ 
honest, earnest, straightforward book, and 
was written, in its various parts, to be read. 
by common men and ‘to be understood: 
according to universal principles of inter- 
pretation. Whatever differences may be 
alleged between it and udinspired writing 
as to subject matter, it could not bea reve- 
lation ‘unless ‘it used human ‘langaage ac- 
cording to its inherent nature and custom- 
ary laws. If it has any’ special terms; as. 
ab ordinary book might also have, ja dis- 
cussing particular topics or in idtroducing 
new views, the fact ‘will be made obvious 
to the reader by some ‘plain statement or 
necessary implication: But to turn the 
Bible over to: the unbridled fancy of every 
self-elected interpreter; to have an utter 
coufusion made of prose and poetry; of 
history and prophecy, of incident and type, | 
of parable and dogma; to constitute it a: 
religious puzzie-book of doctrinal charades. 
and ceremonial conundrums, upon which 
persons fancying thema¢ives to be students 
of the Bible may exercise’ their ingenuity, 
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spiritual edification—this, in our apprehen- 
sion, is to treat the Bible with an irreverence 
which is none the lesa real. that itisin 
appearance so pious. Because it is God's 
Word, a true reverence requires usto handle 
it-carefully, internally as well.as externally. 
As one does not like to see even the outward 
volume used as a mere physical convenience, 
like a block of wood—serving now as a foot- 
stool and then as a seat for,a child at the 
table—so we are sbocked when its words are 
lightly tossed’ to and fro in, rivalries of ex- 
planation, and. when, apart from. sober 
interpretation, they are made to mean what- 
ever a Feligious fancy may happen to sug- 
gest or the necessities of some wild theory 
may chance to require. 7 rod 

Of late this mingled folly and irreverence 
bave occupied themselves with inventing 
types of Christ in) the Old Testament. 
This is done with a freedom quite 
astounding to the reverent student of 
God’s Word, who no. more. thinks of 
propounding a new type of Christ without 
a direct warrant from the New Testament 
than he would of interpolating a new 
prophecy in the writings of Isaiah, Itis a 
fact of solemn nature, though it. may: be 
joyous also, that God makes an event in 
early history to —prefigure something in thé 
mission of his Son. An intention so signifi- 
cant is not lightly to be assumed, and it 
must require an inspired authentification to 
become a certainty to our minds. Hence, 
we havein the New Testament, aud, espe- 
cially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, an 
exposition of the real types, and with this 
we should rest. content. . To imagine that 
because we have these inspired, disclosures 
of the divine purpose: we are warranted to 
ply our. own ingenuity, and to torture at 
will every great or small.fact to confess 
itself a type is to-our mind presumption 
itself. i { ' hiv 


Not long since, we listened to’a noted lay- 


evangelist in his ‘‘ Bible-readings,” around 
whom crowded devout and simple-minded 
persons to learn more of the meaning of 
God’s Word. He discoursed on ‘‘ the types 
of Christ set forth in Scripture under the 
figure of.a rock”: and among these enum- 
erated: “the rock Etam,” where Samson 
betook himself; the poetic ‘‘ rock” which 
God Was to Job and the Psalmist (as he -ras 
also their ‘‘ shield,” “ tower,” ‘‘ sun,” etc.); 
‘the rocks” which shelter the conies and 
the wild goats in the mountains of Pales- 
tine; and “ibe rocks” which the. wicked 
shall pray may fall upon them and hide 
them from the wrath of the Lamb! While 
many were evidently delighted with ithe im 
genuity of the iotetpreter, as the ‘leaves 
turned of themselves to the passages in his 
Bugster’s Bible, while he talked so fluently 
that the service was one long sentence, we 
were more saddened than edified. It seemed 
to us irreverent thus to deal with the in- 
spired volume, foisting upon it interpreta 
tions which every Christian. scholar. would 
reject and offering to the people as God’s 
trath that which was the speaker’s own in- 
vention, And we could only anticipate 
evil results in case unconverted men of in- 
telligence should be present and should 
detect the superficiality, and flippancy of 
such interpretations and thejr accompany- 
ing exhortations; or if the Christian bear- 
ers should go away and repeat these: ideas 
to. others; or if this. exercise should: be 
taken ‘asa model for Bibl¢-readings or. for 
the study of the Divine Word. ‘Nor were 
owe the more satisfied that it wus all ‘right 
because the speaker clinched his’ assertions 
every minute with an ‘‘I tell ye.” Wesore- 
ly felt the need of higher authority...) 

Of course, the Scriptures are amere nose 
of wax upon this plan of free-and-easy: in- 
terpretation. Every man will do what is 
right in his own eyes and proof-texts. will 
abound for every doctrine. So the.good 
Baptist mivister, of whom we beard in our 
boyhood, ascertained, to his chagrini»He 
was a great stickler for the ‘* spirithadiz- 
ing” ‘method of interpreting the patables 
‘down to their smallest details... It qwea.so 
edifying! A Presbyterian minister) often 
discussed the question with him, taking the 
lother view; but. one day he professed to 
have been converted by the. success attend- 
ing the application of she prineiple.| “I 
always knew you would see it,” sald the 
Baptist brother. ‘*But tell me what pas- 
‘sage opened your eyes.” ‘‘ Oh! it was.the 
_parable of the man who weat te bis neigh- 
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bor for bread at midnight. e man was'| J 
an pees 1 re ere direction.” 
Certainly.” ‘‘ The neighbor was a Chris. 
tien.” s The bread desired was | 
saving i edaye Biyond yiestion.” “mee | Bi 
bed ja.which he. sya naturally a 
sented, the Churcb.”, “Surely.” And hi 
children being, with, jim in bed means in- | 
fant baptism and membership.” .‘'.04/” 
said the Baptist, whose faith in the spirit- 
ualizing principle began suddenly to fail. ‘J 
don’t know about that.” Now, why. should 
good men by this piously irreverent manner 
of handling the Bible bring Its inspiration 
into doubt and contempt, or else subject to 
ridicule themselves and perhaps their 
whole system of doctrine?, And if.“ Bible- 
readings” are to be conducted. on. this 
fancifal plan of exposition, and men of 
small education ate unconsciously to cari- | 
cature the meaning of ‘Scripture, we must 
abate much from our hitherto hopeful 
regard of the measure as a sign of good. 
When men study the Bible, let them do so 
with intelligence, sobriety, and reverence, 
as well as with zealand curiosity. It is not 
a diasected map or picture to puzzle over, or 
a book of riddles to exercise one’s ingenuity. 
Nor is-it well to pin our faith upon the ex- 
positions of those who profess to explain 
the ‘spiritual meening of every pin in the 
ancient tabernacle. ' 
cn 
EXTERRITORIAL JURISDICTION 
IN JAPAN. 


BY MR. 8. FOYAMA. 





A REVISION of the treaties between the 
Western nations and Japan has been im- 
pending for a long while, but’ we bardly 
know bow soon it will take place. This is 
owing to the question of exterritorial juris- 
diction. The treaty powers are determined 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
make a further encroachment upon the 
sovereign rights of Japan, while sbe is not 
willing to be subjected to any further 
humiliation, They would have our gov- 
ernment open the whole of Japan to for- 
eigners, as do other countries; these for- 
eigners, however, not being subject to the 
laws of the land, as fn other countries, but 
to those of their own government. Our 
government, on the contrary, is not willing 
to open the entire country to foreigners 
unless they are willing to be subjected to 
our laws,’ 

In vain our government has been quot-' 
ing from Vattel and Wheaton to show the 
injustice of the demand of the treaty pow- 
ers, for the question is not of justice and 
right, but of expediency. The treaty powers 
bave never once disputed that Japan is an 
independent state. The reason which they 
advance to sustain their demand is not 
that our nation has nota right to subject 
f reigners to the Jaws of the land; but that 
our nation is yet semi-barbarous, and that, 
therefore, it is not safe to entrust to the 
government of such a people the persons 
and property of their subjects. 

Now it is my object in writing this arti. 
cle to show that, although such a fear was 
reasonable when the treaties were first con- 
cluded between the Western nations and 
Japan, it issonolonger. At the time When 
our nation first concluded these treaties 
with the Western nations, not only our 
people in,general, but those who had con- 
trol of our government, were utterly igno- 
rant of E@ropean civilization. Steam en- 
zines ‘and telegraphs were unknown to 
them; nor rifles and monitors; nay, evén. 
Wooltich arsenal. Like a blind snake, they 
did not fear f. _things.. Like a btind’ 
monster, they did not see their own defects. 
It was reasonable enough that the Western’ 
nations should not entrust the persons and 
property of their subjects to such men. 
But since then the Japanese have had much 
experience, Those who now have the con- 
trol of our. country are men. who. either 
have spent some time abroad or, at any rate, 
have .@ good deal of: information about 
European civilization) They’are men who 
know, if nothing more, that the ‘proper 
treatment of foreigners is necessary fur the 
welfare of our country.. They aré not 
ignorant of the fate of Theodore, the king 
of Abyssinia, and that of many Indian 
princes, Nor are they themselves without 
an experience, The bombardment of 
Kagospima and Sbimonosekt has opened. 


their eyes wide endugh. © But’ have tlie! 
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panese learned oreigners? 
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wien it) matter /in- the, least: ‘whether. our 
i aS Begin to" cherish fondness or 





for foreigners, a8 long asthe West- 
e wt know that we have leartied that 
it ia for our interest to have y inter- 


course with them, and that such cannot be: 
‘Hisd Without ‘treating thétr’ stitifects with’ 
dustice and equity,: . Nor, do enlightened’ 
sud Christian nations ask for any more 
than thig.in their intercourse with one av- 
other, and: it is unreasonable ‘that they 
should: ask ‘of a setmi-barbarous and heathen: 
vation what they cannot themselves boast of. 

Bat is it true that our government has 
learned its true interest?. Let .whosoever 
has any doubt examine the record. Did 
our government ever show a lack of zeal in 
doing justice to foreign governments? Is 
it not always ready to make an ample repa- 
ration for any.wrong done to them? Does 
it pot always summarily punish those who 
commit acrime against foreigners? It was 
but lately that the murderer of the German 
consul at Hakodate, whose insanity we 
could scarcely doubt, was executed for his 
high crime, * 

Sure enough, our laws are too severe, our 
prisons too imperfect, and the trial by juty 
is not yet adopted in our courts. But for 
these very reasons 1 would have foreign 
governments entrust the persons and prop- 
erty of their subjects to our government, 
for’ by doing so they will not only pro- 
mote their.own interests, but also will con- 
fer a great blessing upon 83,000,000 of ‘hu- 
man bé@ngs. When our government shall 
have jurisdiction over the persons and prop- 
erty of foreigners our laws will necessarily 
have to be made more lenient, .our prisons 
improved, and the trial by jury introduced 
into our courts, Nowhere has the homage 
of barbarism to civilization been so complete 
as in Japan. Our people are fally 
awakened to the superiority of European 
civilization and have come to realize their 
lamentable inferiority. Ashamed aa our 
people are of their barbarous customs and 
desirous as they are of being respected by 
other nations, is it likely that our govern- 
ment would be foolish enough to subject 
foreigners to such treatment as would be 
condemned by the whole : civilized ‘world? 
But is there not anything from which we 
could judge of the probable consequence in 
cise the treaty powers should surrender 
their exterritorial jurisdiction? Fortunate- 
ly the Government of the United States has 
lately entrusted to our government the man- 
agement of letters of its subjects from Japan 
to this country. What is the consequence? 
Our government has secured the service of 
efficient American citizens, and under the 
management. of these gentlemen letters 
of Americans will be just as secure in the 
‘future as heretofore. And under their in- 
struction our countrymen will in course of 
tinfeTearn the proper management of for- 
eign letters. 

Isit not likely that our government 
would feel a greater responsibility in the 

‘treatment ‘of human beings than in the 
management of letters and pamphlets? 
“The immediate consequence of the with- 
drawal of exterritorial jurisdiction .by the 
treaty powers will be, then, the employ- 
ment of foreigh jurists to assist ‘our govern- 
mént, a revision of our statutes, the 
adoption of the trial by jury, the improve- 
ment of prisons, and the establishment of 
law. schools, where our young men can 
prepare themselves for the courts. This is 
by no means of. small consequence to our 
-eoubtry, nor can it be’ ‘uopleasing to the 
treaty powers, if they are triily so inter- 
ested in the progress of our nation as they 
profess to be.” What could the treaty 
powers gain by persisting in their unrea- 
sonable demand, is more than I can tell. 
By doing so they could pérhaps never 
make our government open the entire 
country to them, unless they resort to some 
dishonest expedient. The European goy- 
ernments relied upon the poverty of our 
mation and last year insisted upon the pay- 
tment of the remnant of, the Sbimop- 
oseki Indemnity, hoping that our ‘goy- 
ernment would be unable to pay it, 
and would not only open the entire.coun- 
try, but also-concede to them extetritorial 
jurisdiction: Bat in this they were sadly 
disappointed, and they are now wondering 
whiy they did n6t raise the amount of that 
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indemnity to ten or t million dollars,’ 
instead of to {h366)million dollars. Per- 
haps even now they are entering into a 
pew consptracy to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Who knows but that even now they 
might be hiring pious priests to stir up the 
native converts. against the heathen gov- 
, ernment, or engaging some scientic men to 
disinter, the dead bodies of Mikados, For 
sure enough there will. be some impious 
heathen Japs who will lose their temper 
and chop their heads off, forgetting that 
these gentlemen are serving an illustrious 
catse—one réligion, and the other science. 
“Then, then will be the time for the West- 
ern nations to revenge the cause.of religion 
and science, Let them,reduce a couple of 
our heathen towns to asbes and exact an 
indemnity of fifty or a hundred. million 
dollars, which: Japan will be unable 
to’ pay, and will be too happy to 
concede to them exterriforial ' jurisdic- 
tion over the whole land. But God forbid. 
This is a mere creature of my outstretched 
imagination. Of course, such a vile plot 
would be inconsistent with the tender con- 
science of the Christian nations. 
Nevertheless, let us suppose that the 
Western nations did attain their end by 
such ascheme. Would the result be a happy 
one? No! Our people ‘could not help 
feeling outraged under such circumstances 
and our intercourse will be far from being 
cordial. But, in case the treaty powers 
would withdraw the claim of exterritorial 
jurisdiction, what would be the result ? 
Our intercourse will be truly cordial, and 
Japan, while she acknowledges her inferi- 
ority to other nations in all other respects, 
will yet strive to equal them in civility 
and politeness. To tell the truth, thus far 
our respect for the Western nations is owing 
to their guns and powder and our admira- 
tion of them to their steam engines and 
telegraphs. - But the time is yet to come 
when they will have our homage not only 
on tof their physical and intellectual 
superiority, but by their high moral charac- 
ter and fair dealing, and we hope that. such 
time is not very distant. We hope that the 
withdrawal of the French and English 
troops from Yokohama, which lately took 
place, is but an introduction to still greater 
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ONLY, 


BY LIZZIE 0, ATWOOD. 








It was only a robin, 

With crimeon breast, 
Singing gay songs 

To his wife on her nest ; 
But a fatal stone, 

From a careless hand, 
Broke the fondest heart 

In robin-land. 


{t was only a lily, 
With heart of gold, 
Left to droop and die 
In the garden mold ; 
But the child who hed watched it 
With tender care 
Shed many a tear 
O’er the lily fair. 


It was only a baby, 
With closed blue eyes, 
Laid down to rest 
Beneath summer skies; 
But she who would gladly 
Have died to save 
Buried her heart 


In her baby’s grave. 
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COLONEL TOM AND HIS NIGGERS. 


BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


Tum “ picayune train” was just starting, 
the, other evening, when Colonel. Tom 
walked into the smoking-car and threw 
himself at one of the seats. The projectile 
in question was rather stubby, ratlier ro- 
tund, and, in fact, as much like an Orsini 
bomb. as it was possible for a human to be. 
‘The passengers all seemed to know the 
Colonel, and his appearance caused a con- 
tagious» wink, emphasized by a nudge, to 
travel the entire car. 

“Got any civil rights news, Colonel?’ 
queried one of the smokers, who was sitting 
by the side of an ex-Confederate general... 

“No, sir!” exploded Colonel Tom, turn- 

purple in the face. Then, obeying 
bo, sudden impulse, he wheeled about 
and addressed himself to the eritire car. . 





“No wonder,” saeimeeadaint 












wonder you. 
Tt is the gi 
against civilized society.” 

Here everybody poked everybody. else’s 
ribs and the fun began in earnest... The 
Colonel continued : 

‘I mean what I say. ‘History will bear 
me out. "When the Pagan’ Roman’ con- 
quered' ‘a people, he straightway went to 


the Givil Rights Bill! , 
crit ver perpetrated 


“work to lift the vanquished up to his stand- 


ard of civilization. But the mean, sneak- 
ing Yankee, boasting all the time about. his 
great moral. ideas, what.does he do when 
he has outnumbered and starved! out mil- 
lions of his own race and color? He tries 
to elevate over them a lot of stinking Nig- 
gers! What do you think of stich a peo- 
ple? What can we call them but ‘a gen- 
eration of vipers’?” 

At this juncture a stout individual, with a 
hickory bludgeon, exclaimed: ‘‘Go ahead 
Tom. Ill do all yer fightin’ for yer.!” 

‘We have one comfort,” resumed the 
inflammable orator—‘ these Yankees: are 
striking down their own liberties when they 
strike at ours. If they have robbed us of our 
rights, thank God, they will have none left 
that are worth having!” 

“But they love Niggers,” suggested a 
listener. 

“Thunder!” the .Colonel. burst out. 
“ Well, you are doubtless right. Sixty per 
cent. of the Nigger population in Massachu- 
setts are mulattoes!. ':Curse these Yankees! 
I—1I wish they all had one neck,” and the 
speaker gritted his teeth together savagely. 

“Do you have any trouble with Niggers, 
Colonel?” queried the meekest looking of 
the travelers. 

‘‘Trouble!”. was the reply. . ‘I have 
seen nothing but trouble since, the . war. 
The Niggers are so intolerably proud and 
lazy that you can’t get any work out of 
them. There’s not a Nigger in the state 
worth ten dollars a month to his master.” 

“f've got one on my place,” said the 
man with the hickory. 

‘*No, you haven't, sir,” retorted Colonel 
Tom. ‘Don’t talk any such nonsense to 
me, sir! Will your ebony pet. split .rails? 
Tell me that, sir; Will your black paragon 
or any. other Nigger split rails? Does.any 
gentleman present know of any Nigger that 
has split rails since the war? © You ‘are 
silent; you all giveitup. [tell you, Niggers 
ain’t worth shucks. I know all about ’em. 
Didn't I turn forty-five thousand’ Niggers 
loose when the war ended?” 

‘*Haw! haw! haw!’ laughed the red- 
faced man: The crowd roared, and the ex- 
Confederate general, who had worn a 
very grave face all the time, gave vent tos 
snigger. 

“] meant forty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of Niggers,” said Colonel Tom, glar- 
ing sternly at. the smiling faces, ‘‘ That 
was what I meant, and any gentle- 
man could see it at once. Yes, gentle- 
men, I was born and raised an aristo- 
crat; but after the war I was com- 
pelled to milk @ cow. with my own hands! 
Just. think of it, gentlemen; consider the 
depth of my humiliation. And just when I 
commenced pulling away at the cantanker- 
ous beast, what should I see but Jupe, one 
of my former slaves, poking his. greasy, 
black face over the fence and grinning as 
if he was fit to pop! How the seoundrel did 
enjoy it. And the same gpirit is rampant 
now. Why, I hire a Nigger family to 
attend to my place, and what do I hear 
when I go home at night? Bob is chopping 


wood, and be calls out to the kitchen: 
“Cindy, run bere and git dis wood ip befo’ 
dem white chillun comes out an’ gits it.’ 
And yet that’s the main thing [ hired the 
scamp for. ‘Why, when my cellar was full 
of water, last week, didn’t I have to: bail it 
all out with 4 bucket, just. because those 
big, hulking Niggers turned up their noses 
and refused to do such dirty work? [ tell 
vee, gentlemen, the country is going to the 
devil, and——hello! 1 stop here.. This is 
Blank Station, I believe.” . And the Colonel 
waddled out of the car in a burry. 
**Colonel Tom is a powerful man when 
he gets started,” said one of the passen- 


gers, 

‘* You're mighty right,” was the response. 
**But don’t he have a heap of trouble with 
Niggers , 

Well, he sa says so,” said a shrewd- 
looking ‘party. But I don’t have any 
trouble.” 

‘« Nor I,” exclaimed balf a dozen at once, 
And. in the conversation that ensued the 
opinion was expressed that if Colonel Tom 





coaldn’t cyte neon heey 
horsar tay te do without it. 








Fine Bris. 


Tue great event of the year for our artists 
ie the Opening of the Spring Exbfhition of the 
National Academy of Design. It took place 
this year on the &th inst.—Thureday last—the 
private view haying been given the night - be- 
fore. The “ private yiew’’ is always anexceed- 
ingly pleasant opportunity for seeing the best 
people of the metropolis in their best dresses, 
for seeing @ fine display of japonicas and rho- 
dodendrons, and for hearing some very good 
instrumental music; but the opportunity for 
seeing the works of art on exhibition is very 
poor indeed. The crowd is great, and the 
spectator is either compelled to stand so close 
to a picture, while amiable people are treading 
upon his corns or her flounces, as the case may 
be, that nothing can be seen; or else so far off 
as not to be able to distinguish a landscape 
from a portrait. There are never any cat- 
alogues at a private view, and, therefore, very 
little can be learned about the works ex- 
hibited, but everybody naturally desires 
to go to the private view because it is so ex- 
clusive and so crowded; and, although costume 
de rigeuer is the general custom, it is not re- 
quired, and the social display is almost as in- 
congruous as that ata fancy ball, There was 
an apprehension, which happily proved un- 
founded, that this year’s exbibition would be 
poor and meager, on account of the rigid rule 
adopted by the hanging committee to exclude 
all pictures thet had been exhibited elsewhere, 
at clubs or other places. The rule is a wise 
one, no doubt, and if amy good works have 
been excluded in consequence of its applica- 
tion it is a strong proof of the improvement 
of our artists, for this fiftieth exhibition of 
the National Academy is admitted to be one 
of the best it has made and the pictures ex- 
hibited the most numerous. We must defer 
until next week any attempt at a notice of the 
more striking works exhibited; but we 
were sorry to notice that ths work 
which attracted the greatest attention 
and was spoken of as the finest thing on the 
walls wasa miniature composition by Mr. J. 
Beanvain Irving, which can hardly claim to be 
anything more than an imitation of the French 
school of Chavet and Meissonier. The attract- 
ive work in our exhibitions ought to be some- 
thing different from an attempt, whether suc- 
cessful or not, to imitate anybody. It is alsoa 
bad symptom for public taste thet the small 
percentage of portraits, compared with land- 
scapes and genre pictures, should be considered 
creditable to our artists, forthe power to put 
a human countenance upon canvas is still the 
highest achievement of art, and wherever art 
flourishes portraiture is held in the highest 
esteem. 
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...-Mr. Schaus, the picture dealer of Broad- 
way, who had the extraordinary good luck to 
discover the head of Saint Anthony by Murillo, 
which bad been stolen from the Cathedral of 
Seville, has since had the good luck to discover 
and become the possessor of a picture which 
there is good reason for believing isa genuine 
work of Ribera, the Spanish painter, more 
commonly known as Spagnoletto. It is the 
portrait of a herevlean Italian laborer, eating 
maccaroni with bis fingers, in the Neapolitan 
fashion, and, whether the production of Ribera 
or not, it is in his vigorous style and is evi- 
dently an original painting. Possibly it was 
stolen in Naples and brought to this country, 
and, therefore, there is no way of tracing its 
origin ; and, as it cannot be authenticated, it 


must rest upon its own merits, which are un- 
deniably very great. 


.. «Besides the supposed Spagnoletto on ex- 
hibition at Mr. Schaus’s little gallery, there is 
an undoubted original by an American artist 
well worthy of special study. Itis a view by 
Mr. Moran of one of the most remarkable ob- 
jects in mountain scenery, being an accurate 
reproduction of the eminence among tbe 
Rocky Mountains called the Mountain of the 
Holy Cross. The cross at the summit of the 
mountain is formed by fissures in the rocks 
which are filled with perpetual snow, and the 
effect is most remarkable. The picture is a 
noble representation of wild mountain scenery, 
and the foreground is painted with great deli- 
cacy and beauty, giving the characteristic 
shrabs which grow in the locality with accu- 
racy of form and color, or, at least, with an a 


pearance of fidelity which only the visitor to 
the locality could question. 


...-Among the noted pictures which have 
been offered at auction the past week were 
those two well-known American landscapes by 
Jerome Thompson—the ‘Old Oaken Bucket” 
and “‘Home, Sweet Home,” copies of which in 
chromotype may be found in eyery village and 
nearly every farm-house in the country. The 
original paintings from which the replicas 
were printed are not much better than the 
chromos and their artistic qualities are very 
small; but they embody an American senti- 
ment and possess the merit of not being imita- 
tions of auything but American rural scenery, 
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A curious subject of inquiry—the sounds 
produced by fishes—has been very thoroughly 
investigated by Dufossé, a French naturalist. 
That certain fishes were musical was known to 
Aristotle. Since his time but little was known 
until the year past. Sir J. Emerson Tennant 
describes the noises made by fishes in‘a lake In 
Ceylon : ‘They came up from tbe water like the 
gentile thrills of a musical chord or the faint 
vibrations of a wimeglass when rubbed by a 
moistened finger. It was not ove sustained 
note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, each 
clear and distinct in itself—the sweetest treble 
mingling with the lowest base.” The ““Magoo- 
ra,” a fish found in the lake at Columbo, is said 
to make a grunt when disturbed under the 
water; and a certain flat fish in Siam makes a 
very sonorous aod‘harmonious noise. M. Gal- 
ton, in his abstract in Zhe Topular Science Re. 
view of Dufossé’s paper, also adds that at Cal- 
dera, in Chili, at the mouth of the Pascagoula, 
in Mississippi, and of the ‘* Bayou cog del Inde”’ 
river, on the north shore of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, similar submarine sounds have been re- 
marked ; but by what. animal produced is at 
present unknown. Darwin mentions as occur- 
ring in the Rio Parana, in South America, a 
kind of Silurus called “‘ Armado,’’ which is re- 
markable for producing a harsh, grating noise, 
The moet graphic description, however, is that 
of Dufossé, who thus describes his sensations 
when traversing ina fishing lugger off the coast 
of France a shoal of Maigres (Scicna aquila) : 

“Suddenly and whilst a multitude of strange, 
mysterious sounds and an unheard of charivari 
struck the ear of the naturalist, he felt as if 
subject to a sort of intoxication during the 
short instants, poe Binge he could scarcely 
help thinking that his ears deceived him. 
However, the observer, again resuming his 

resence of mind, noticed that the sides of the 

t were animated with vibratory movements, 
and soon could plainly distinguish that it was 
this physical trembling that he felt which yee 
duced the nervous trouble to which he had 
been momentarily subjected ; and consequently 
he found out the secret of the slight degree of 
intoxication he had experienced in the triple 
novelty of sensations which unexpectedly and 
simultaneously possessed his whole being—a 
seve, of the nervous excitement resulting 
from the trembling movements of the fishing 
boat; a novelty still of the same ture of 
strange sounds which fascinated his ears ; a 
novelty, finally, of the mode of transmission 
of sonorous vibrations which he had felt 
traverse the fluid medium. These assemblages 
of extraordinary sounds, humming asif a great 
number of organ-players in complete discord 
had made them, a cacophony of an indescrib- 
able strangeness, in which all the tishes of the 
shoal took part.” 
Moreau was the first to show that the air-biad- 
der of the Tub Fish, or Gurnard, produced 
sounds, as he applied galvanic currents to the 
nerves proceeding to the air bladder after 
killing the fish, and produced sounds like 
those made. by this fish when alive. The 
investigations of Dufossé are, however, by 
far the most complete. He finds that noises 
may be produced by friction of the pharyngeal 
bones, which makes a clear, short, rough, and 
piercing sound, beginning and ending sharply, 
ar iiaspecies of mackerel (Scomber brachyarus), 
or by the teeth, as in the Bun Fish ( Orthagoris- 
cus mola). Other sounds are caused by the es- 
cape of gas through little valves in the duct of 
the air-bladder, which the fish can open or shut 
at pleasure. Such sounds are emitted by the 
Loach, Barbel, Carp, and Silurus glanis. Sec- 
ondly, certain fish make a sound whose timbre 
is more or less sweet and soft aud never ex- 
cites such sensations as are produced by the 
grinding of teeth. It is, moreover, subject to 
an extraordinary degree of change, varying 
frequently and even changing during the ex- 
tent ofa sound. Such sounds can be appreci- 
ated musically—are, in other words, ‘‘com- 
mensurable,¥ The vibrations into which they 
may be analyzed can be measured by appropri- 
ate instruments. Dufossé has shown that there 
are two methods of producing such sounds. 
1. By the contraction of muscles lying in 
close contiguity to the air-bladder, so that the 
latter fulfills the office of an instrument of re- 
enforcement of sound—in other words, a kind 
of sounding-board—as in the Mailed Gurnard ; 
2. By the contraction of muscles which are part 
and parcel of the air-bladder itself, as in other 
species of the Gurnard family. We close with 
Mr. Galton’s final remarks on Dafossé’s dis- 
coveries : 

“As space further fails us for a p- 
er review of the gamut of the piscine orches- 
tra, we must content ourselves with one 
example. We will take the Maigres, a descrip- 
tion of whose musical performance has been 
already quoted at the beginning of this article. 
The sounds emitted by these fishes are notable 
yee for their length, having a mean of 

seconds, and for their uniformity, ‘ which 
results in a most fatiguing monotony.’ The 
timbre varies very much, the most com- 


mon being that of «a common reed- 
organ or the reed of a et. An- 


other pretty frequent timbre resembles ‘that 
of the la string of a violoncello, some- 


times passing to that of the bourdon of a con- 
— Some sounds es _ — less 
8w } some likeness tone 
of Nt td pt rattle; while others are 





Clear and pure, resembling in their timbre those 
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sppeare that out of more than 3,000species of 
fishes no more than 52 are at present known to 
— sound. This contrasts most singular- 
y with that which happens em 

other four vertebrate classes, containing at 
least 12,000 species ; for here every individual 
possesses a larynx—in other words, an organ 
of voice—and out of this namber those that 
are incapable of exercising the functions of 
this organ sre in a very small} minority. Not 
only is there ey reason to believe that the 
majority of sounds produced by fishes are not 
casual utterances, but are truly volantary ; 
but there is among such as give vent to them a 
most remarkable deyelopment of the organs 
of hearing in all essential particulars—e. g., in 
the semi-circular canals, otoliths, and nerves 
correlative with the decree of perfection of the 
instrument. Further than this, as the sounds 
generally excel) in ey and intensity at 
the breeding season, it not be unreason- 
able to regard them—granting, as we do, 
that the chirp of the cricket and _ the 
croak of the frog is each in its way an 
alluring serenade—as nuptial hymns, or, 
to use lan e ascribed to Plutarch, as 
“ deafoning halamia’’ (M. Dufossé sug- 
gests that the song of the fabled Sirens 
had its origin in the utterances of shoals 
of Maigres. It is probable that the latus, that 
‘marvelous morsel,’ as Atheneus termed it, 
caught in the ‘fretum Ticulum’ to garnish 
the tables of Roman epicures, was, as Rondelet 
and Cuvier suggested, nove other than the 
Maigre). More than this, seeing that the 
Carp and others of the same family have given 
unmistakable proofs of their aptitude to re- 
ceive some rudiments of education, and in 
particular to perceive certain sounds, it can 
yet be possible that the moral admonitions of 
a St. Anthony of Padua, by many still regard- 
ed as a work of supererogation, nay, no less 
than the amorous twang of the vesical zither, 
after all, have not fallen upon totally deaf ears.’ 


....The sexual characters of the human 
cranium have lately engaged the attention of 
M. Mantegazza, and he has published his re- 
sults in the Lyon Medicale. These are as fol- 
lows: (1.) There are no certain characters yet 
ascertained by which the sex of a cranium 
may be recognized. (2.) It oftener bappens 
that the feminine cranium apvroaches the 
masculine t; than the masculine the femi- 
nine. (3.) A large development of the super- 
ciliary arch is the most constant character of 
the masculine cranium, and by this alone one 
may determine the sex with almost absolute 
certainty. (4) Smallness of cranium, less 
hight, less marked development of the muscu- 
lar attachments of the occipital bone are the 
most constant distinctive characters of the 
feminine cranium, and where at the same 
time there is almost an entire absence of the 
superciliary arch the decision becomes almost 
absolutely certain. (5.) The foregoing is what 
science can affirm of the human cranium in 
general. Fora morecomplete knowledge of 
the truth it would be necessary to study in all 
human races the sexual differences presented 
by crania. 


...-The exploder devised by M. Bregnet has 
come extensively into use for blasting par- 
poses, firing torpedoes, etc. Itis capable of 
producing an explosion, with suitable priming, 
at considerable distances. Thus a priming 
at Toulon has been exploded from Paris, not- 
withstanding the enormous loss of electricity 
in the aerial telegraphic wire employed as con- 
ductor. Animprovement in the apparatus has 
recently been made by M. Trevé, and he has, in 
consequence, nearly doubled its power. He 
has replaced the straight armature of the Breg- 
net exploder by av armature of horse-shoe 
form, the arms of which carry bobbins like 
those. surrounding the magnet. He finds that 
the currrent produced after separation in the 
bobbins of soft iron is much more powerful 
thav thet produced io the bobbins of the mag- 
net; and, further, that astill greater intensity 
may be obtained by uniting the effect of the 
four bobbins. By such a combination he ob- 
tained, for example, a galvanometer deflection 
of 25 deg., or two and one-half times greater 
than with the original arrangement, 


-.-eThe interest in the question whether 
seeds will continue vital for indefinite periods 
under some circumstances continues unabated. 
Some one sends us a slip from a Hartford 
paper noting the fact that in sinking a well at 
sixty feet said and gravel was struck that had 
at one time evidently been the shore of a small 
stream. From the earth thrown out swamp 
willows grew—“ no doubt,’’ the account says, 
from seeds that had ‘been buried for ages. The 
“no doubt” is not satisfactory to science. 
When the next well is Wash someof the 

ers of the ancient 


earth taken from the ‘‘ bo: 
stream,” and if the seeds are there they will 
readily seen, as 


8 as turn 
This is the evidence Stlonst eee: and, 








Personalities. 


An old story about Mr. A. T. Stewart 
has been revived and revamped by an act of 
Fitz-John Porter since he was appointed Com- 
misstover of Public Works by Mayor Wickbam. 
He found a woman by the name of Thompson 
employed as a scrubber of the Court House in 
the Park, and, thinking that some lady. with a 
more Celt-like name would be acceptable to 
his political friends, he ordered her removal, 
But Mrs. Thompson had a friend who inter- 
fered in her behalf, and the Mayor caused . her 
to be reinstated. It was a very small 
business, but very characteristic of  ex- 
General Fitz-John Porter. Mrs. Thompson, 
it is stated, was once in good circumstances 
and is the widow of a man who was ruined in 
consequence of his having made a contract to 
furnish the marble for Mr. Stewart’s house 
which he conld not fulfill; and, because Mr. 
Stewart did not release him from bis obliga- 
tions, that methodical business man has been 
strangely censured by some unthinking people 
who are unable to see that there can be no 
possibility of success in business unless a mer- 
chant fulfills his own obligations and insists 
that others shall do the same to him. We do 
not know whether the story about Mr. Stewart 
and his contract for marble be true or not, but 
itis all the same. A man must not be censured 
for insisting on the fulfillment of a contract 
from any sentimental considerations. 


...-The defeat of General Hawley, last week, 
in Connecticut has been the occasion for 60 
many handsome compliments to his personal 
character that he might well afford to rejoice 
at his rejection by the community he had so 
faithfully served in Congress. The Boston 
Transcript takes the defeat of this ‘‘ generous, 
hearty, whole-souled politician’ so much to 
heart that it feels itself called upon to abuse 
the whole State of Connecticut for its ‘‘ mean- 
ness.’’ It is not necessary to abuse the land 
of steady habits on account of its unsteadiness 
of principle last week. It will all come right 
again by and by. It is hardly fair to say of 
General Hawley that “this is not the sort of 
character to flourish on Connecticut soil,’ he- 
cause itis just there where be has flourished 
and will continue to flourish. ‘*His magnifi- 
cent individuality ’’ will find as free scope ‘for 
its influence in tke editorial chair of the 
Courant,.and perhaps more so, as in the House 
of Representatives in Washington. . 


....Govervor Tilden has made one very good 
and satisfactory appointment in patting John 
Bigelow at the head of the commission for in- 
vestigating the ‘Canal frauds.” Mr. Bigelow 
has held but few public trusts, but he has 
always proved equal to his duties and gained 
honor in all the positions he has held. The 
only state office he has filled was that of atate- 
prison inspector, and he is best known to the 
public, apart from his literary pursuits, as our 
consul at Paris, and afterward as minister, after 
the death of Mr. Dayton. 


.... The party of congressional excursiovists 
te Mexico got no further south than New Or- 
leans, where they were met by reports of yellow 
fever at Vera Cruz, which caused a halt and a 
dispersion. Mr. William Walter Phelps was 
entertained at a dinner in New Orleans by fifty 
prominent citizens last week. He had been 
hospitably entertained in St. Louis the week 
before, and is reported to have sai@ that “the 
Republican party is now squarely divided 
within itself,” which the election in Rhode 
Island remarkably verified, so far as the yote 
for governor in that state went. 


..»-Mr. James T. Fields, who is now leétur- 
ing on the art of being agreeable, proposes to 
men who have failed in their ambitious pur. 
suits in other directions ‘‘a new ambition” for 
them—namely, that of becoming pleasant to 
their fellow-creatures. The difficulty in the 
way is that ambitious people are generally so 
selfish that they never care whether they are 
pleasant to other people or not. What they 
want is that other people should be pleasant to 
them. : 


--.-Literary men flourish in Connecticut; 
and, as evidence of it, Mark Twain is enumer. 
ated among the heavy taxpayers of Hartford. 
His taxable property is estimated at $84,450— 
mostly made, it is presumed, out of bis “ Inno- 
cents Abroad.’’ Leather, however, appears to 
pay better than literature in Convecticut, for 
Marshall Jewell is down on the tax-list ‘or 
$102,130. 


...-[t is reported that Gen. Butler's retain. 
ing fees since the adjournment of Conjress 
amount to $25,000. Though he may not be 


wanted in Congress, he is in great demand out 
of it. 


-..-The fifty-third birthday of President 
Grant will occur on Friday, the 22d inst.; but 
we hear of po preparations for celebrating the 





event, 
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Tue Rev. Wm. H. Gulick writes us from San- 
tander, Spain : 

‘In the abstract given ia THE INDEPENDENT 
for Feb. 1itb of the Annual Report of the 
American Board for 1874 itis stated that in 
Spain the Board has a ‘feeble mission at San- 
tander.’ AB no copy of the Board’s report 
has yet reached us, we do not know on what 
statements in it this rather discouraging sum- 
maryof its missiomat Santander is founded. 
Lf by ‘feeble’ is meant the smal force located 
here, the statement is all too true, But will 
not THe INDEPENDENT convey to its many 
readers the impression that the labors of the 
American Board’s missionaries at Santander 
have been barren of results, and that the pres- 
ent ‘feeble’ condition of the mission is not 
hopeful for the future? The fear thatit will 
prompts me to state a fact ortwo regarding 
our work which we think should. encourage 
all who are interested in the prosperity of this 
mission. 

“1, Notwithstanding the fact that circum- 
stances thus far have thrown the preaching 
and pastoral work entirely on the foreign mis- 
sionaries, we have a permanent congregation 
of about forty adults and a frequent attend- 
ance of sixty or more, and a Sabbath-school of 
twenty-five children and adults. In ten or 
fifteen we think we see the signs of a new life, 
and our aim is to lead all out as carly as, pos- 
sible into active and independent work, 

“2. A band of Asturians, whose homes are 
just beyond the western borders of this pro- 
vince, but who seek employment in Santander 
some six months of the year, bave carried the 
Gospel, which they have found with us, to 
their mountain villages, where they have 
kindled a light which has begun to attract the 
attention and the persecution of the priests. 

3. In connection with our work, neighbor- 
hood prayer-meetings are held almost. every. 
evening of the week in different parts of the 
city, end there is a constant sale of Bibles and 
distribution of tracts. 

“4. We are informed by the publishers of the 
Evangelical papers of Madrid—the Zuz, the 
Cristiano, and the Amigodela Infancia—that 
they have alarger paying circulation in San- 
tander than in any other city in Spain, Madrid 
not excepted. 

“ Although from one point of view these re- 
sulls may seem very meager, when we consider 
the tremendous influences opposing a true 
Gospel work in this part of Spain, we cannot 
help feeling that the fruits of this ‘feeble mis- 
sion” with God’s blessing, have been such as 
should fill with hope and courage every heart 
interestéd in the work of the American Board 
in this country. Surely, the success that God 
has given us would have been received with 
thankful hearts by our first missionaries to 
Turkey and to Syria, and those who are ac- 
quaimted with both flelds apply to both very 
nearly the same standards of work and of 
success. 

“While recognizing, with gratitude to God, 
the wonderful Providence that has opened this 
Jand of the Inquisition to the preaching of the 
Goepel, we must not lose heart because roman- 
tic expectations of converts flocking to the 
churches have been disappointed. No faith 
short of that which sends missionaries to 
Chiva and Turkey and which sustains them 
there with unwavering patience and hopeful- 
ness through the lapse of years will serve for 
those who are called to work for Spain’s re- 
generation. The hopes awakened in the minds 
of many by the crowds that filled the chapels 
when they were opened in various parts of 
Spain during 1869 and 1870 have not been 
falfilled. On the contrary, it is the fact that 
from 1871 to pretty nearly this day there has 
been a steady shrinkage in the number of so- 
called Protestants, and what are now known 
to be really such do not probably exceed two 
thousand, if, indeed, there are so many. The 
chaff is being blown away: and it is much 
better that it should be so, even if what 

remains is but a handful of grain. There 
are no present signs of a _ pentecostal 
movement, that shall make the work of 
the missionary here any the less a 
work of faith and patience than it is in the 
hardest of modern missionary fields. It is 
every year more manifest that we must pre- 
pare ourselyes for that broad, deep, patient, 
and persistent work, to be cerried on for years, 
‘that our missionaries to the Greeks and 
Armenians haye so nobly accomplished, if we 
would ever see in Spain such results as tow 
cheer the Christian world in our Oriental mis- 
sions. And, to make our hold upon Spain 
more effective and to bring our home churches 
into wider and warmer contact with its people, 
it seems very desirable thatthe Board should 
s0 increase its force here as to enable it to 
occupy at least two more stations along this 
coast, with two men at cach station. It would 
secure to us a definite field and would give to 
the mission s moral weight and momentam 


ef 





_ whom we seek to reach.” 





dividual power of the missionaries and the 
general influence of the mission om the people 


-»»-Jn the Missionary: Herald (English Bap- 

tist) we find an interesting letter from a native 

pastor in India, entitled ‘Gospel Preaching to 

my Mohammedan Relatives.” Before proceed- 

ing to the station towhich be had been appotnt- 

ed, the pastor resolved to visit the village 

from which his fathet came away Whed he be- 

came a Christian. Arrived in the neighbor- 

hood, he was obliged to take shelter under a 
tree, as nv house was open to s Christian. A 

relative came to see him, partly in anger and 
partly in grief... Then others came, to whom 
he preached the Gospel. After a while offers 
of hospitality began to be made—first to a 
honse in the outskirts, then to one in the cen- 
ter of the village, and finally to the house in 
which bis father had lived. As the hearts of 
his Mohammedan relatives grew warmer, it 
was proposed to take him to the Khanka, or 
place of worship, where about 100 of bis kins- 
men gathered to hear him. Through the aid 
of medicines which he had brought with him, 
access was gatned to many houses, where he 
had an opportunity to speak to the women, who 
were eager to hear their Christian relative. 
For five days morning and evening services 
were held in the Khanka, the Bible read and 
the Gospel preached, All restraint had now 
worn away; the pastor was freely inyited to 
meals among bis kinsfolk, and. when the time 
came to depart be had many invitations to come 
to them again. His brother, who followed him 
for some distance from the village and who 
was anxious that they might both have the 
same religion, resolved to examine Christianity, 
and to embrace it if he found it to be true. 


....An earnest convert was baptized at 
Peking during the visit of Bishop Harris, of 
the Methodist: Episcopal Church, He was 8 
man of excellent education, and had come to 
Peking to attend a literary examination, dur- 
ing the course of which he had learned to 
know Christ at the Methodist chapel. After 
his baptism he at once reiurned to his village, 
400 miles away, and began to teach Christ to his 
own family and In the various towns within a 
circle of twenty miles. In the course of e few 
weeks his son made the journey to Peking on 
foot, with a number of names of persons de- 
sirous to become Christians. When thé Meth- 
odist brethren were able to visit thé place, they 
received two futo full mémbership, five on 
probation, and found a considerable interest, 


....A Wesleyan missionary in the Island of 
Ceylon has bought an idol-templé and the 
grove in which it stood, as well as the idol it- 
self. Having completed the purchase from 
the Brahmin owner, the missionary put the 
ido] into his coat-pocket and walked away, iu- 
stead of dropping dead as the horrified wor- 
shipers expected to see him do. It happénéd to 
be the God Vyravan, who is the guardian of 
tie other gods, and the seizure of his fihagé, 
removal of his temple and grove, and the erec- 
tion of a school on the sacred spot has created 
an unusual étir among the people of Calalty, 


«++-Dr. Mitchell, writing from Calcutta, sug- 
gests that the ‘“‘ Nameless Sect” in China, 
which has recently shown a friendly spirit to 
Protestant missions, may be a remnant of the 
widespread Nestorian work. The followers of 
this sect are very numerous in China, especial- 
ly in the province of Sbantung, and are fn- 
tensely disliked by the authorities. Their re- 
ligion is said to. haye come from the West, 
from whence they also expect a deliverance. 
They.do not worship idols and have a re- 
ligious form resembling the Lord’s Supper. 


...-The Reformed Presbyterians unite with 
the Free Church of Scotland in the new mis- 
sion to Africa. Itis to be named Livingsto- 
nia, and is to be located on the shores of Lake 
Nyassa. The mission is intended to be dt once 
evangelistic, educational, and industrial. The 
$50,000 required to give the enterpfise a fair 
start has been nearly raised. The preliminary 
explorations are to be conducted by E. D. 
Young, Esq., R. N., who commanded tte 
Livingston Search Expedition. 


....In @ récent rebellious’ movémént of 
Santhals against the Indian Government the 
Christians remained loyal. Thé work of the 
various societies among these jungle. tribes 
continues to be greatly blessed. Most of the 
heathen children entering. the schools aré 
brought to Christ before their course of study 
is finished. 


_«eeeThe pew school of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Acca, Palestifie, which had Been 
closed by the Mohammedan authorities, has 
been reopened by order of the governor of 
Syria. A good deal of interest in the Gospe] 
bas been manifested by the people of Acca, _ 


....The Jesuits have taken sn extensive. 
of ground at the east eod 2 tune ee 
and are beginning to build what promises te 
be ayery largecollege upom ih. © & CAuN 
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' from the fact that we are on the side of the 








GIDEON'S. ARMY.—Jvupexs Vil, 1+8. 
WE may learn something from this lesion a8 
to: ' 


_8, THE TESTED AND APPROVED (v. 4—7). 

1, Tae Few, not THE Many. . And the Lord 
said unto Gideon, The people that are with thee are 
too many for me to give the Midianttes into their 


He is not ordinarily ‘‘on the side of the heavi- 
est battalions,” as men judge numbers and 
strength, A little company of-diaciples in an 
upper room sre set to begin the work of sub- 
duing the world t6 Christ. Great refornis and 
great religious movements have usually small! 


of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty, ... . that no flesh should glory in his 
presence.’’ What if onty a few members of the 
church, a few teachers in the achool, a few per- 
sons inthe community seem active and earn- 
eat for the right? What if dishonesty seems 
the rule in our lite of badinesé, or ail the 
other boys aré disposéd to shirk duty, or dis- 
obey orders, or be iimpure and untruthful? 
“What is that to thee? Folldw thou me,” 
says the Great Captain. We may take courage 


few for the right—the winning side. ‘‘ God 
and one man are always the majority,’ said St. 
Athanasius, ‘‘Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father's good pléasuré to give you the 
kingdom,” 
2. THE FEARLESS, NOT THE TIMID. Whoso- 
ever is fearful and afraid, let him return and 
depart early. God does not choose for his 
work those who lack faith in him. Those who 
trast him fully ere fearless. Perfect: trust, 
liké perfect love, “‘casteth out fear.” He who 
has confidence in God as his God is afraid 
of nothing, afraid neither of God nor of Gad's 
enemies. Joshua and Caleb were not afraid 
of the giants in their walled cities. 
David had mo more fear of Goliath than 
of the lion and the bear which he met and 
slew. The three braye young men feared 
neither Nebuchadnezzar hor his furnace. None 
of God’s children ought to have fearin the 
face of any danger. What if playmates laugh 
at me? What ff evil companions coax or 
threaten? What if the cost of well-doing 
seems to involve property, reputation, or even > 
life itself? ‘‘In God I bave put my trust. I 
will not fear what flesh can do unto me.” If, 
indeed, the child of God doubts God and is 
afraid of God’s enemies, he is worth yery 
little in God’s work. God is not likely to 
choose bim for honorable service. “He that 
wavereth is like a wave of the séa, driven with 
the wind and tossed. Let not that 
man think that he shall receive anything of 
the Lora.’’ 

8.° THE TESTED AND APPOVED. Bring them 
doen unto the water, and [ will try them for thee 
there: and tt shall be that of whom I say unto 
thee, This:shall go with thee; the same shall go 
with thee; and of whomsoever 1 say wnto thee, 
This shall not go with thee, the same shall not go. 
An untried worker is never called to God’s 
best service. in one way or another God has 
put him to a test of his fitness for the work to 
which he is summoned. Joseph was tested in 
the bouse-of Potiphar end in the prison, 
before he ‘was advanced to Pharaoh’s right 
hand. NebuchadnezZar’s portion of wine and 
meéat were madé the test of Daniel’s fidelity 
to the right before God gave him lis miésion 
as ‘ruler over the whole province of Baby- 
lon.” He who ifr thé parabte réecefved author- 
ity over ten citfed was Hié who made best use 
of the one pound committed to him. It is in 
small mattérs dnd in wnéxpeéted ways that 
God tests his children’s fitness for a great 
work. Gideon’s men were tested by the way 
in which they drank water. Howwe drink and 
what we drink goes far no@ddays to show our 
reliability for God’s sérvice, The way in 
which children play together or in which older 
people trade, or work, or falk, or Worship tests 
them in God's plan, and service id dwardea to 
thém accordingly. Our fitness for greater 
thiags In God's § 16 all the time being 
tested by our conduct in Wttlé things. ‘He 
that is faithful in that which ié léast is faithfal 
also ih much ; and he that is unjust in the 
least is unjust aiso in much.” 


.. sally. Dé. Foote, of 8t. Loui, Wiio ta’ 
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ober Siete feicdn 
Can 1 lea nee Bares 
hard, uneven floor? €an-you wonder that eyes 
will look at the trees ang flowe 

windows when everythin 


séiig of the bird of the bark. ofa dog when 
there is little toc’ in the room ? 

Bs a Ree, comfortable seat ig given a child, 
it not be marred 


differently, get a to he 
run tbe risk of forming bad habits in this, re- 
spect. 
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‘wonder will be open to the 


: - |) “Tf pleasant pletures are on. the walls, the a& 
THB WORKERS WHOM GOD CHOOSES. tention will not be diverted by things outside 
1. Tas Few, NOT THE MANY (v.2). the school,” 
_2. FEARLESS, NOT THE TIMID (v. 3), As to the teaching : 


“ Have veriety—now talking, now telling 9 


story, now singing, now standing, now &it- 


When you have told a story or shown a pic- 


tu the clase as to the facts and im- 
hands. God could save “by many or by few,”’ pens A ms ‘ 
but he commonly préfers to save “by few.” “ Speak. distinctly, talk plainly in telling 


what 13 desire, and then go on to something 
else. 


f your tale thus told is not remembered, 


the trouble must be with your story. 


“Tf you can sing well, sing; if only tn- 
you. Don't 


= Be earnést, never childish ; simple, never 


- beginnings. ‘God hath chosen the weak things | silly.’ 


-...The importance of lectures to theological 


students on Sunday-school theory and practice 


and on wise methods of address to children 
has-been long urged by Drs. Egglegton and 
Edward Beecher and other writers in the col- 
umns Of Tas INDEPENDENT, also by Drs. Vin- 
cent and John 8. Hart'in various publications ; 
and such lectures have of late years:been given 
more or less frequently in the Methodist Epia- 
copal and Congregational theological sem- 
ifiariés.' The Presbyterian quotes’ President 
McCosh as advocating for all theological sem- 
ineries such « “simple ‘course of practical 
lectures on the orgacization abd management 
of Sunday-schools and methods of teaching”’ 
as would “better tit the future pastors to 
become teachers of the teachers.”’ As another 
step in this direction, J. Bennett Tyler has been 
at Princeton addressing stadents of the sem- 
inary as to the Sunday-schoo! work. 


.+o-La an address on ‘' Some of the Elements 
of Moral Power,”’ given before the London Sun- 
day-schoo] teachers by Dr. Donald Fraser, as 
reported in the Sunday-school Chronicle, it_ is 
said: 

“There is a great deal of flimsy work for 
Christ which does not bring out avy rea? fruit, 
because it comes out of flidisy characters. » It 
ie done by people with superficial. knowledge, 
by people with superficial moral power. We 
want to be true. If there are people with 
glowing professions that seém to beat you out- 
right, let them goon; you will catch up to 
them by and by. Go eteadily on, and what- 
ever you have to do be genuine about it. Let 
it be with youasacred wish to be more than 
you seem and never to seem more than you 
are. 


«+ 1t is a simple matter to write a letter to a 
child, It is quite an event in a child’s life, to 
receive @ letter. A, teacher. can often make 
more impression on a scholar by one letter 
than bya dozen class talke. “*‘ My deughter 
thinks more of getting a letter from her teach- 
er than of almost anything else that happens 
in the month,” said a mother, but recently. 
The good Sunday-school teacher whd has 
learned the power of correspondence with 
scholars will not fail to value and employ that 
agency for the completion of her work. 


..-“*The auctioneer style of crying the 
question off to the whole class, withont regard 
to who shall givé the answer or how,’’ ig one 
of the modes of questioning named, but not 
approved, by Professor Tobey, of Dayton, 
Ohio. It is the method with many teachers, 
especially of adult classes ; and, as they rarely 
get a bid in this way, they, psually buy in what 
is thus offered, and at the close of the lesson 
have on hand all that they started with, while 
the class separates empty-handed. 


....In evidence both of the interest felt in 
the approaching Baltimore Conveation and of 
the amount of labor demanded in preparation 
for such a gathering, it may be mentioned that 
in the month of March the correspondence of 
Gen. Clinton B, Fisk as, chairman of the com- 
mittee on railroad facilities amounted to some 
five hundred letters, extending into nearly 
every state and territory of the Union, as well 
as into the eéveral provinces of Cavada. 


+-+-At ia one thing to know a.lesson thor- 
oughly. It is quite another thing to 2e able to 
teach it. Whena teacher has prepared him- 
self on the lesson so that he is full of it, he has 
yet to prepare himself to get his scholars full 
of ft. Planning fd to teach the’ lesson in 
hand is quite as essential in the teacher's study 
of each week as is the learning what to teach of 
that lesson. 


«s+. Thé series of union Sunday-schdor insti- 
tutes in progres® in Téxas didér th8 fead of 
Rév. W. P. Paxton, of 8t. Louis, ‘add’ Mebers> 
Williaa Reynolds atid A: G. -Tyng, of Peofia, 
IIL, is apparently meeting the best hopes of 
those who planne@ it. Good. audiences greet 
these workers st every. point end new interest 
is seemingly awakened in the Sunday-schoo] 
cagse and in its method of work. 
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Eanzy in March the Superintendent of 
Truancy in New York City took steps to secure 
the attendance at thé public schools of all 
children between the sges of sight and four- 
teen. The board of education have examined 
615 cases of between the 
17th of Match and the 6th of April by the 
eight men appointed to search for delinquents. 
Of these truants 413 children were kept at 
home by their parents on account of sickness 
or want, while 202 were habitual troants. Of 
the latter 118 have been placed in school. In 
1876 & penalty of $50 will be imposed upon 
any employer of a child who does not hold a 
certificate showing that it has attended school 
at least fourteen weeks during the preceding 
year. 


....The annual boat-race between Oxford 
and Cambridge resulted in a complete victory 
for the former. It is, said that at the first 
of the long eeries of contests between the 
two university crews Cambridge numbered 
amongst its representatives the present Bishop 
of Lichfield, Dean Merivale, and Dr. Bayford ; 
while in the Oxford boat were the present 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s and the late Dean Gar- 
nier. 


.».-In a@@ition to the fund left by the, late 
Charles Sanders, there is needed at least $13,000 
to complete the auditoriam or theater of the 
Harvard Memorial Hall, and to complete the 
detatls of the hall and to lessen the debt by 
which the Students’ Dintng-hall Association is 
now hampered $17,000 more are required. Mr, 
Henry Lee, No. 40 State street, Boston, reports: 
subscriptions to the amount of $12,050, 


«+s. According to an order made by the Bos- 
ton School Board on Tuesday, March 23d, in- 
structions ia sewing will be given to the fourth 
fifth, and sixth classes of girls inthe grammar 
schools, and the several district committees 
have power to extend such instruction into the 
other classes of girls as they see fit. Two les- 
sons of one hour each will be given weekly in 
this branch of industry. 


«see The Univeraity of Wisconsin has received 
apn appropriation of $80,000 from the legisla- 
tare for a Science Hall. The legislature io ad- 
Aition made a gift of property valued at $50,000 
for school purposes and passed a law farther- 
ing the organization of high schools through- 
out the state, its legislation all tending to con- 
solidate its educational system under the lead 
of the University. 


..At the anniversary exercises of Auburn 
Seminary, which occur the lst of May, Morgan 
Hall will be opened for the first time, with ap- 
propriate services. This ball is named in mem- 
ory of the late Alonzo D. Morgan, eldest son of 
Hon, Eawin B. Morgan, of Aurora, who bas 
devoted $75,000 toward ite erection. 


ee«.The University Mound College, San 
Francisco, wag burned on the night of April 
4th: No lives were lost, though the building 
was totally destroyed. The loss to the trustees 
is sald to be from $40,000 to $50,000. The 
teachers and pupils lose from $5,000 to $10,000, 
The insurance is $25,000 


...sThe Rev. 8. F. Tenney. of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church is gatheriog fands under 
the auspices of his Church and of the Reformed 
Church (Dutch) to establish the “Moffatt 
African Academy” at Crockett, Texas, for the 
benefit of the Freedmen. 


eeseTbD@ Hoard of education for Detroit 
have decided not to have the German language 
taught im ite public schools. Their report 
states that the constitution of Michigan for- 
bids any language except English to be taught 
im the schools. 


.-..A writer from Madrid states that nearly 
all the university professors of Spain have 


signed a protest against the reactionary edu- |. 


eationel measures and that the students intend 
to make a general demonstration in the same 
direction. 


..-- Rev, J..O. Murray, D.D., of New. York 
City, is about to enter upon his duties in the 
department of English literature and rhetoric 
in Prineston College, to which he was elected 
some time since. 


.-Prof, Thomas Chase, one of the Ameri- 
can company of New Testament revisers, well 
known as an able Greek scholar, has been 
elected president of Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


+oee The hall of Boston College (R..0.) bas 
been newly enlarged sod improved and a 
xymnesiom end reading, singing, and recita- 
tion rooms heve been sdded, st a cost af about 
$50,000. 


.. os Union College, New York, bas received 
the promise of $8,000 annually to be expended 


in art models and for the couatchaseat ten it 


art department tn the college. 
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.-2/ Tbe anthor of “ Wien this old hat was 
new’ was unquestionably a yerse-e-tile genius. 
«eee “* May Heaven bless and keep you from’ 
your own true trac ts pacangpageat I _ 
the way the letter ended. 
..Alarge number of the newspapers this 
winter are tri-weeklies—they get out 6 pape> 
one week and try to tlie next. 


.. A veteran shopkeeper says that, although 


they are always ready to.shut up at night, 
./..A grocer, when complained to about 


hens ain’t well and very often lay bad eggs.” 


.-In the story of the Pittsfield i woman who 
wagers $500 that, she can walk fifty hours 
without rest or sleep, PA Hn A mor for 
talk? 


....JS0sh Billings says: “There ain’t any- 
thing that will completely cure laziness, though 
a second wife has been known to hurry it 
‘some,”’ 

--s4 musician, noticing that his friends 
wearied at his performance, remarked: “ You 
are aware that this is a very difficult passage.”’ 
‘I wish it was impossible,”’ replied one, 


-»-» A little American lad, who had just com- 
menced reading the newspapers, asked his fa- 
ther if the word *‘ Hon.” prefixed to the aame 
of a member of Congress meant ** honest.” 


,- Said.a pompous husband, whose wife had 
stole up behind and given him a kiss: “Madam, 
I consider such an act indecorous.” “ Excuse 
me,” said the wife. “I didn’t know it was 
you.” 


...-Patient, to doctors, after consultation : 
‘Tell me the worst; gentlemen. ‘AmI going 
to die?’ Doctors: ** Weare divided on that 


‘question, sir; but there is o mojeriig ef one 


that you will live.”” 


.» “Jane, what letter in the alphabet do yon 
jlike best?” ‘* Well, I don’t like to say, Mr, 
‘Snobbs.” “Pooh! nonsense!, Tell right out, 
Jane. Which do you like beat?’’ “Well” 
(blusbing and dropping her eyes), I like U the 
best.” 


..“ Why, Ichabod, I thought you got mar- 
ried more’ne yearago.’’ “ Well, Aunt Jerush, 
it was telked of; but I found out that the girl 
and all her folks were opposed to it, and sol 
just gave '’em all the mitten and let the thing 
drop.” 


.. That was rea] wit in the actor who, while 
playing “Romeo” to Mrs. Mowatt’s “J aliet,”’ 
whispered to her in the tomb scene that they 
were “putting up umbrellas in the pit to 
screen themselves from the tears of the gal- 


lery.” 


permitted his pig to take up its quarters with 
his family, made en anewer abounding with 
satirical naivelé: .“‘ Why not? Doesn’t the 
place afford every convanience that a ™ can 
require ?” 

..A gentleman once warmly enlogized the 
constancy of an absent husband in the présence 
of his loving wife. “Yes, yes,” assented she, 
“he writes me letters full of agony of affection ; 
but he never remits me any money.” “T can 
conceive of that,” said the other ; “ for I know 
hia love to be unremitting.” - 


«..-The following is one of the sweetest little 
ditties of the Western spelling-school : 
“Oh! lead my infant feet to walk 


..A good many years ago a Massachusetts 
man was elected to the office of lieutevant- 
governor. When the fact of his ‘election was 
announced he was called upon for a speech. 
He proceeded to ackno the honor in 
very handsome terms, and that he had 
no doubt he should make s good lieutenant. 
governor, as that was the office he had always 
held in his own house. — 


«..2They haves quel anes. otqudiiaats 
of ventilation” Down East, who, being ‘put 
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his clerks are very talkative during the day, |, 


selling bad ‘eggs, said: “At this season the | 


. An Irish waaianis being asked why he | 





“ASHLEY, 2: ‘fecotitly settled over Taber 
nacle ‘ch. , Cleveland, 


0., 

ported, to. Homer, Mich. 

BAILBACHE, Pani, > egy wore Nap 
.. ecepts, a egll to. Melbourne, Australia. 

BELL, Janes, Granby, Mo., died, March 24th. 

een H,, Millard-ave, ch., Chicago, 


Se of Baxton Center, a 
é aUETT + ite Rock and Little Falls, 
— L. 'N., leaves Hampton, Ia., and sstihe 
he the fmanctal ageney of Cadery Valley Sem- 
ry. 


DAWSON. 8. G., has left 24 ch., Toledo, to be- 
,. come secretary of the Ohio Baptist State 


Convention. 
DELANO, H_A.,.of Mount Morris, N. Y., has 
gone to Wayne-st. ch., Dayton, O. 


DEXTER. & K of ‘Warren, B. 1, called to 
New York City. 


EDWARDS, B. M.. inst., March 18th, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

ENGLAND, W. P., Brown Township, Penn., 
resigns, 


' ENGLISG, J. B., of Shurtleff Coll., TIL, accepts 


8 call to Fort Howard, Wis, 
FORD, L. B., celled to Turner's Falls, Mass. 
, N. P., New London, Conn., resigns, 
FREEMAN, R., Seville, 0., died, aged 78. 


GARTIEN, Cuantes N., ord: March 27th, Dry 
Pork, ind. 


JOY, W., Charleston, Vt. , resigns. 

KIRK. A. G.. of Lima, 0., goes to New 
Brighton, Penn 

LACY, W., Pleasant Lake, Ind., died, March 
18th, aged 46. 

LESLIE, R., called to Waverly, Ia. 


LINSLEY, H.. of Buckfield, Me., called to Cen- 
tral City, Col. Accepts. 


MARSHALL, Huan A., Wooster, 0., resigns. 
Leaves June 18th. 


MATHEWS, G. P., of Auburn, accepts a call 
to Thomaston, Me. 


MILLS, Epwarp. inst., March 30th, Ist cb., 
Woburn, Mass. 


MILLS, 8., of Blairsville, Ind., goes to Dun- 
cans, Penn. 


MOORSE, L., called to Pittsgrove, N. Y. 
acer P. H., Otter Village, Ind., died, 


Poi L. ©., Ithaca, Mich., dled, 
March 29t! er 


POWELL, W. E., of Ravenswood, W. Va., 
called to Racine, O 
REYDER, 8. B., died, at apg Vt. 
RICHARDSON, oem k. rt Maplew 
cepts a ait to Rutland, V’ eneditengsw 
RUSH, J. ¥.. of tharhecvitia, goes to Spring. 
field, Penn. 


SMITH, Heney G., of Wethersfield, called to 
Montenese (North Haven), Conn. Ac- 


cepts. 
of Rockport, called to Mount 


SWAN, 8. J. 
Olive, Ind. 

SWIGART, D. W., of Corsica, goes to Stratton- 

ville, Penn. 


TOMBES, J. B., D.D., of Racine, O0., goes to 
Anaheim, Cel. 


WATSON, P. 8. G., of Salvisa, Ky., settled at 
Arcola, Ill. 


WHEELOC LB, of Worcester, called to 
Melrose, 
—r? M. B , goes to Ist ch., Augusta, 


«) M., of Medaryville, goes to Plain- 
field, Ind. 


WHITE. R. C., goes to Eureka, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABBOTT, E. F., left Surry, N. H., March 28th. 


ADAMS, Gzo. C., of Yale Theo. Sem., called 
to Hillsboro, Mil. Accepts. 


ALCOTT, Writam P., stated supply, Brown- 
iw ha 
7. Braintree, Mass., re- 


signed, Morell S8en 
eb. W., of Fli 
ba (g of itn 


BARBO Wits M., D.D., stated 8 
0d Ree ney Be upply 
BLISS, D. J., lett Sendtten, Mipn., March 


CHANDLER, F. D., Hampton, N. H., resigns. 
Coca WELL, J. 8., Strong, Me., leaves April 


DEAN, gn H, Orange - resigns. 


DETEEN Stepney R. left, Ist ch., 
Lyn "Mase., March both, goes to 84 ch., 
ven, Con 


DICET ROR Wmatam E., has Jeft Walpole, 


as genx B., of Litchfield, stated 
0%, ch., 8 tonington, Conn. n: 


ieee L., called to Hamilton, Minn. 
GAY, Wu. M., West Warren, Mass., resigns. 


Mich., stated supply, 
ge, N. J 


March Sist, Cottage- 
gO raed E., ist cb., Durham, Conn., 


RUGHES, Isaac C., Colambus, O., resigns. 
as. Henesrt A. of Bangor Sem., called 


: 





does not go, a8 re- 








E. 
SLEEPER, Ws. T., of Caribou, 
call to Chapel ch., Worcester, Mass. 


Me., . accepts 8 


—, N, RB. left Faireld, Conn., March 
wale, H. A., stated supply, Leominster, 
ass. 


WILLIAMS, E. 8., of Brainerd, called to 2a 
, Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 
WRIGHT, J. E.-M., Upton, Mass., resigns. 
CHRISTIAN. 
HAYES, James E., Peters 
East Houndsfield, N nN N. Y. ag ee 
MAHAFFEY, J. L., Iowa, disfellowshiped. 
MOORE, D. W.., of Orangeport, ealled to{Rural 
Grove, N. Y. 
PHILLIPS, W. H., Iowa, died, Feb. 8th. 
TUCK, M. W., Ridgeway, Mich., resigns, 


LUTHERAN, 


CROFT, 8., accepts a call to Cassville, Penn 


HASKARL, W. R. C., D.D., Pelied=ighia, 
Penn., died, March 28th, aged 66. 


LEPLEY, C., ne to Reistertown, Ma. 

SCHULZE, A of Columbus, called to 
Galion, O. Aceopt 8. 

SHOUP, J. B., goes to Darrtown, O. 

VEITH, H., “ot Baltimore, Md., called fo 
Springfield, Tl. Accepts. 

METHODIST. 

ADAMS, F. H., of Niagara, acce a call to 
North ch., "New Hartford, con 

a of Afton, Ia., goes to Wilmington, 

EGGLESTON, Epwarp, Meth., 8 a call 
to Lee-ave. Cong. ch., Brooklyn, re A 

ERDMAN, W. J., of Jamestown, N. Y,, goes 
to Chicago, Ti. 

= Wm., Edinboro, Penn., leaves May 


KELSEY, Joet 8., Flourtown, Penn., resigns. 

MoKAY, P. M., Madison, Fla., died, March 8th. 

NORTON, Roserrt, of St. Cotberines, Canada, 
stated supply, Mapleton, N = 

STOWITS, C. 8., of ——— Theo. &em., ac- 
cepts a call to Bergen, N. Y. 


YOUNG, Wm., of Rose, acc a call tod 
and Lodus Center, N a dees ae 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

COONS, Gzo. W., of Ebenezer and Falmouth, 
goes to Covington, Ky. 

payee ee W._H., stated supply Ist ch., 

Grafton, W. Va. 

JEFFERS, Wim H., 
Euclid-st. ch., Clevelan 

MASON, James G., North ch., Washington, D. 
On resigns. 

PRESTLEY, Wm. H., of 3d ch., Chillicothe, 0. 
goes to Tuscola, , Ti. ~ 


SHERWOOD, N. M., of Elmira, stated suy’ply, 
Washingtonville, 1 ae a 
ADWELL, C. W., of Clarence, goes to 
Wheatiand, Ia. 

WOODS, Jonn, called to Chico, Cal. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
HAINES, C. R., has gone to St. Paul’s ch., 
Petersburg, Va. 
HAWLEY, Fietcaer J., left Danbury, Conn., 
March "98th. 
PISE, Davi, D.D., St. Paul’s ch., Portland, 
Me., Resigns. 

SUYDENHAM, Georges, tem 8u 8t 
Thomas ch., Montreal, oo Ply, 
WALKER, F. ‘W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accident- 

ally killed, April 8d, taking hemlock. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
AVERBECK, Atorsivs, ord., A Wood- 
stock, Md. pes 
CORBINIAN, Farusr, goes to St. Mary’s ch., 
Newark, Nd. 
may) Epwax J, J., ord., April 24, Wood- 
stock. 
DONAHOE, CHartzs, died, Chelsea, Mass. 
HEICHMER, Cuarres H., ord., April 24, 
Woodstock,Md. * P 
KLOBER, D. J., of Enoch, goes to Fuddab, O. 


MoLAUGHLIN, Franois W., ord., April 24, 
Woodstock, Ma. 

area A., of Wilmington, Ii., 
goes to Batavia, St. Charles Junction, Ill." 

O’ NEIL, eeron 4, ord., April 24, Wood- 
stock, M 

SCANLAN Wn. J., ord. ril Wood- 
5 Me d. ’ > Ap 24, 


sre oe Wm. H., ord., April 24, Woodstock, 


cue, Patriox Hewry, ord., April 
Woodstock, Ma. " = 


WHITEFORD, Wu.» §&., ord., April 

Woodstock, Md. ’ - 
UNIVERSALIST. 

CHANDLER, 8. W., died at Cleveland, O. 

CROSLEY, 
28th. : 

ODIORNE, G. G., of Tipton, Ia., has gone to 
 Plainfiela, Tl. = 


oo & call to 


UNITARIAN, 


EMERSON, ¥, W., of stated 
supply, Westboro’, Mass." ™** 


SHAW, W. B., has left Noblestown, Penn. 
WALLACE, H. F., called to Cedsrville, 0, 


‘ 
MORRIS, J. HL, called to Long Lake, N. ¥. 





W. J., left Urbana, IL, March 
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The prompt mention tn our lst of * Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equévalent to their pub- 
Hishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


SIDGWICK’S METHODS OF. 
. BTHICS*. 


Tr would at first thought seem a matter 
of surprise that the questions which lie at 
the foundation of the science of ethics 
have not.long since been settled. The 
great fact of obligation has been recognized 
by all men ‘in.all time as one of the most 
prominent facts:in human experience; yet 
from the dawn of philosophy down to the 
present the problem ‘* What is the princi- 
ple which underlies and embraces all duty 
and which should contfol all actions?” has 
occupied the minds of men, and the an- 
swers are as various to-day as at any time 
in the past. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s volume is a fresh attempt 
at the“solution of the problem; and if the 
dimensions of a book were the measure of 
its success, we might conclude that nothing 
further on this subject could be required. 
Five hundred octavo pages would seem to 
give ample scope for thé settlement of the 
question, 

The author’s method is to give an analy- 
sis of all other methods, with the expecta- 
tion that the truth will appear in the pro- 
cess. He enters upon the work with the 
fair assumption that somewhat of truth 
must be found in every accepted method of 
determining rules for the conduct of life. 
At the same time he recognizes the fact 


that “*the common sense of men cannot ac- 


quiesce.in conflicting principles: so there 
can be but one rational method of ethics 
(in the widest sense of the word).” He 
still believes that-*there are many natural 
methods”’—that is, there are various natural 
processes by which men ascertain the an- 
swer to the question ‘‘What ought to be 
done”; but all these processes must rest 
upon one underlying principle. This com- 
mon principle he does not aim to demon- 
strate—at least, he disclaims that purpose; 
but in the course of the analysis he clearly 
indicates his own view. 

Five metheds of determining duty’ fall 


‘under examination; all that seem to call for 


consideration. Four of those arise from 
the two different ends which are contem- 
plated as rational—viz., “perfection or ex- 
cellence and happiness”; and from the two 
methods in which each of these ends may 
be pursued—whether by each one for him- 
self alone, or as a common interest. Thus 
we have, as possible systems, that each 
should seek his own happiness or the hap- 
piness of all, or should seek his own perfec- 
tion or the perfection of all. The fifth 
method arises from the idea that the per- 
ception of duty is immediate and direct, 
with no reference to ends. It claims an 
intuitive apprehension of what Ought to be 
done, and this moral quality, intuitively 
perceived, is the true reason for the: per- 
formance of the action. ‘ 

These five methods the author readily 
reduces to three: (1.) Egoistic Hedonism, 
which makes one’s own pleasure the end; (2.) 
Universalistic Hedonism—the end general 
happiness; and, (3.) Intuitionism—the direct 
perception of the moral quality of actions. 
These three methods he analyzes and com- 
pares under the terms egoism, utilitarianism, 
and intuitionism. It has been common 
for writers on morals to confound egoistic 
and universalistic hedonism, under the gen- 
eral term utilitarianism. The two systems 
agree in regarding happiness as the stin- 





this fp too mach to eae 
In examining . Methods of 
ethics the author by the stand- 











to the bearing upon general well-being. So, 
again, the duties, compreliended under the 


general term justice, when properly de- 


fined, embrace merely what is due when 


all interests are properly considered. Thus, 
for all. practical rules of veracity, temper- 
ance, justice; mercy, prudence, and the like, 
which are supposed to be intuitively recog- 
nized as duties binding in their own nature, 
we are obliged to refer at once to the ap- 
prehended result in human ‘welfare, or, 
rather, the good of all sentient life. Thus 
only can the limits of these duties be deter- 
mined, and the virtues themselves saved 
from conflict with each other. .. — 

The author maintains that most of the 
axioms which intuitionism proposes for the 
guidance of conduct are recognized as 
true only because they are identical or 

propositions. For example, it 
is a principle of justice that we should give 
every man his own; but “his own” must 
mean ‘that which it is right he should 
have.” In other words, justice consists in 
rendering to every man what is just. 
Other intuitional maxims, upon analysis, 
yield a similar result; and no progress is 
made until we determine the summum 
donum, and refer all maxims and rules of 
action directly to this. 

The author finds this swmmum bonum in 
general happiness, and thus should make 
benevolence the comprehensive, universal 
duty, as he does make the utilitarian or 
“*felicific ” tendency of action the test of 
its rightness. ’ 

Just at this point he misses @ rare oppor- 
tunity to reconcile the intuitional and utili- 
tarian methods, by combining the substan- 
tial truth in both and giving us a system 
‘which should be both‘intuitional and utili. 
tarian. Taking universal well-being as the 
summum bonum given in the common con- 
sciousness, we have a direct, intuitive per- 
ception of the duty to make-this well-being 
the end and aim of life. This comes to us 
as a rational imperative, independent of 
‘all tendencies or results—a positive. and 
practical duty, intuitively known, ‘unlim- 
ited by nces or conditions. This 
attitude of benevolence, or regard for well- 
being, is voluntary and responsible, hence 
moral; but in itself it involyes no action, 
no movement to secure that well-being 
which is the object of regard. _ The obliga- 
tion to-put forth effort to promote. this 
well-being arises only upon the perteption 
of the probable utility of the action: pro- 
posed. We are bound to do what; on the 
whole, promises to result in well-being; and 
} the obligation is determined and limited by 
the apprehended tendency of the action. 
Thus primary duty is intuitive and abso- 
lute, while all. rules of conduct and all éx- 
ecutive action are subordinate to this and 
are determined wholly by censiderations of 


If the author had made this point, it 
would have shed a light upon his pages 
perusal of the volume with a depressing 
sense of the uncertainty of all ethical prin- 
ciples.and rules of conduct, Indeed,» 
search the book in vain for apy answer to 
the question? ‘‘In what consiste the fulfill. 
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admits that ‘‘the subjective ‘rightness of aii 
action’ is more important than the object- 
ive, when the fwo are presénted as alterna 
tives.” Bat he affirms that“ no action is 
perfectly right which is not so in both these 
aspects. What the moral condition of the 
man is who is right in his heart but mis- 
taken in 6utward duty he seems to’ give no 
intimation. We are left to infer, from the 
whole presentation, that one’s moral char- 
acter is always as uncertain and indeterm- 
inate.as the tendency of his outward action; 
and, as this can never. be known to finite 


it | apprehension, personal rightness of charac- 


ter ntust be forever unattainable, unless by 
a happy accident. : 
Indeed, we are led to question whether 
the atithor admits any conception of right 
eousness but the outward rightness of ‘use- 
fulness. He makes" a briéf Tefererice to 


that he regards this as the vital element in 
moral action. He betrays an infirmity in 
his psychology which, we suspect, is the 
source of his weakness upon this ethical 
principle of inward righteousness: He has 
no settled belief upon the question of ‘the 
freedom’ of the will. On page 45 he says: 
“The freedom of the will presents itself 
to me as an unsolved problem; a subject on 
which I am obliged to confess that I have 
no knowledge, because I have no really 
consistent thought; on which, therefore, | 
have reason to believe that my absence of 
knowledge springs from the imperfect state 
of my conceptions. This imperfection, 
however; I am unable to. remove; and, 
therefore, I am forced to suspend my judg- 
ment on the question.” This is very frank, 
but far from assuring. He affords us such 
comfort as he can, however, by telling us 
that “‘it is quite possible to compose a 
treatise on ethics which should completely 
ignore the free-will controversy. ‘At the 
same time,” he says, ‘“‘ 1 think that such a 
treatment -would not only be felt to be 
shallow, but would omit the consideration 
of really important practical questions.” 
Unless we are mistaken, the author has 
demonstrated in his own treatise the just- 
ness of his remark. - Leaving unsolved this 
problem of free will, he has failed to give 
any clear definition of personal character, 
and any definite location of the ‘moral ele- 
ment in action. The result is a most un- 
satisfactory treatment of the subject. We 
would not apply his own word, ‘‘ shallow,” 
“because the work shows much careful and 
conscientious analysis, with many valuable 
discriminations and. subtle distinctions 
rarely found in a treatise on ethics. Some 
of those distinctions, possibly, are more 
nice than wise. For example, like John 
Stuart Mill, he divides the field of. desirable 
action between duty and virtue—duty em- 
braeing that action which a man is blamed 
for not performing, and virtue the action 
which’ he is praised for performing but 
could not be blamed for omitting. ‘‘ Re- 
flective common sense” will hardly sustain 
the distinction. Whatever it is desirable to 
do ought to be done, and is binding as 
duty upon every one that apprehends it. 
There is still room for a treatise on the 
Methods of Ethics. 
James. H, Farmcuup. 
STE 
...-The first volume of Macmillan & Co.’s 
series of “ Literatere and History Primers,” 
to be prepared under the editorship of J. R. 
Green, M.A., the author of ‘* A Short History 
of the English People,”’ is an Znglish Grammar 
by Dr. Richard Morris. Every one familiar 
with Dr. Morris’s “ Historical Outlines of En- 
glish Accidence™ and ‘* Elementary Lessons 
in Historical Englisch Grammer” has been 
awaiting the. appearance of this little. volume 
ever since it was announced with much. inter- 
est, A carefal examination of the book has 
convinced us that our own high snticipations 
of ite excellence end importance were well 
warranted. We have hitherto considered 
Rev. 0. W. Taneock’s “ Kiementary Gram- 
mar and Reading Book’’ (in the Clarendon 
Press Series) the best Eaglish grammar for 
school use; but, sll things considered, this 
brief treatise seems to us better still, and the 
| possessor of more points of excellence than 
any sigiler text-book within the reach of our 


= 


. |.sehools. Dr. Morris has.dove. as.good service 
| | as any living scholar in the revival of English 


study on the historical basis, the only founda- 
tion not ebsard ; and so, of course, the present 


the leading principles of English grammar as 





| founded ou and interpreted by the examination 


mottce and intention, but’ ddes wot ‘indicate 


of the growth of the language, We.are confi- 


dent, we are sorry to say, that this little forty- 
cent manual contains things of which some 
college professora are ignorant; but neverthe- 
Jese it ia so clear and simple that it can readily 
be mastered by pupils old enough to study the 
language at all. 


-..- Mf William M. Hunt is an artist known 
hest by his portraits, but knoWn also in Boston 
as the corypheus of i kiot of artists who are, 
accordiig as one’s sympathies determine, bie 
earnest pupils or his thick and-thin-admirers. 
One Of these ‘bas taken down on backs of 
canvases and scraps of drawing-psper mem- 
oranda of Mr. Hunt’é Talks on Art, and 
ander that title has publisiied a cheracteristic 
book (Boston : H. O. Houghton &Co.). The 
book is made in -what.might be called the 
Bostonian Japanese style—-what we take to be 
Datch paper being used, the lines of type 
made to run at right angles to the usual order, 
and each page furnished with 3, broad margin, 
which bears in some cases short passages from 
Robert Browning, Hazlitt, Blake, and Ruskin, 
the rest being left, we suppose, for the pen or 
pencil of the student using the book. The 
book. is bound in gray paper, with a bit of 
maroon paper pasted over the edge at the 


middle, as a sort of finger-plate perbaps, 


though certainly as an agreeable piece of color, 
aceenting. the gray. The style of the get-up 
characterizes well the contents, of the book, 
which will strike some as immensely origival. 
To our mind, the pithy, oracular sentences, 
with their. dabs. of slang, contain a great deal 
of common sense, and some uncommon wis- 
dom, stated with unnecessary strife for effect. 
The fundamental,doctrine to which Mr. Hunt 
recurs in his hints may be found in his dic- 
tum; “Fear not. to represent impressions as 
Nature gives them toyou.” It would not be 
fair in a brief notice to attempt a definition of 
Mr. Hupt’s principles as an artist, especially 
as exact statements must not be looked for in 
proverbs, and there is no atiempt in the 
Talks to present.more than avery few as- 
pects of crt; but we can commend the book 
to. certain persons as well worthy their atten- 
tion, if they wil] use it as books should be 
used—intelligently, and not slavishly ; to young 
artists brought up on the point of a lead 
pencil ; to young literateurs who regard their 
‘work as art ; to those who wish to study pic- 
tureé, even though they do not themselves 
paint; to those who read criticisms on pic- 
tures in the daily newspapers. The technical 
suggestions are not so frequent as those which 
have a geveral value for students. 


-... Estes & Lauriat have published in En- 
glish sheets and American binding an edition 
of The Globe Dictionary of the English Language, 
etymological, explanatory, and pronouncing, The 
work, which is issued in a single volume, cost- 
ing a dollar and a half, is a model of compendi- 
ousness and contains in its. seven, hundred and 
fifty pages a very much larger vocabulary of 
words than most dictionaries of its price. The 
definitions are sufficiently full and exact; 
woodcuts are inserted when necessary ; and 
although double columns and comparatively 
small type are used, the appearance of the 
page is perfectly neat and legible. The usual 
appendices are given in the last fifty pages. 


ee.-1t would hardly be proper to speak in 
disrespectful terms of the production of as 
work by so well-known and respectable an 
au'horas Michelet ; but his Summary of Modern 
History (Macmillan & Co.) which was first 
published near forty years ago, is one of 
those books which ought not to be well 
spoken of, because they are mischievous in 
their influence on the mental habits of youth- 
ful students, for whose benefit they are special- 
ly designed. “It is more necessary in a sum- 
mary,’ says the author, “than im any other 
form.of composition to remember for whom 
it is written.” But young students do not 
require summaries, and it should be re 
membered that nothing beneficial can dé. 
learned. from. such jumbies of cvents. 
They cannot contain anything which the 
“young stadent” can be the wiser for 
knowing, .for the reasen that evenis are so 
eompactly crowded that their relation to one 
another..cannot be. discovered, There is ne 
opportunity for the development of character, 
nor for the description of events which grow 
out of the ruling minds of a period ; and the 
philosophy of history, as well as the picturesque 
descriptions which render it enticing alike to 
youthful and mature students, must of neces- 
sity be omitted. To the general reader such a 
summary as this can have no attractions and 
to the youthful student no charm nor value. 
Thatthe work is well doze_or, at least, that 
part of it which belongs to Michelet, is not to 
be denied ;. but the addition of Mr. Simpeon’s 
| contributions lends no value to it. Michelet 
commences his history at the year 1458 and 
-brings it downto 1789, at which point the 
translator tekes up the thread of the summary 





and brings it down to the year 1874; and the 
t auly mention be heshows spon the covgrrencse 








in the New World is part of ‘4 page on what he. 
calls the “American Rebellidn,’*’ meaning our 
civil wer.’ And’ fi thé summary Of the great 
events ‘which resulted in ‘giving freedom to 
four millions of siaves he #ays:’"* Thrée days 
after the surrender of General Lee, President 
Lincoln, whose firmness, sagacity; aa@ patriot- 
ism hed won universal admiration, was, sseasei- 
nated, in e theater in Boston, bye fanatic named 
Booth.’’ .The repnblics of, South America ere 
not mentioned st all; the war between En- 
gland_and the United States is not even alluded 
to, and the name of Washington is no} men- 
tloned by Michelet, nor even the United States, 
the only. alinsion to ua being contained in the | 
expression “France enyied. Americs the por- 
seasion of Franklin.” 


. The Science of Muste (D: Appleton’&Co.), 
by Sedley Taylor, M. A., late fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, takes its plaice 
in the * Popular Sclencé Library” of its pub- 
lishers. It is a treatise on sdéoustics for 
readers Of no special scientific training and 
may be read, much of ft, by persons unskilled 
in singing or playing upon musical “‘fnstro- 
ments. “No preliminary knowledge,” says 
the preface, ‘save of arithmeti¢ ‘ind of the 
musical notation in common use fs assumed 
to be. possessed by the reader’’; and the 
book “aims at placing before persons un- 
acquainted with mathematics an intelligible 
and succinct account of that part® of 
the theory of sound whith cotstitutes 
the physical basis of the art of miusic."’ 
In the concluding chapter Mr. Taylor pre- 
sents a brief but intelligible account of the 
leading principle of the Tonic Sol-fa notation, 
of which heisan advocate. “Ihave enjoyed,”’ 
he says, “some opportunities of watching the 
progress of beginners taught on the old sys- 
tem and on that of the Tonie Sol-fa, and 
assert, withont the slightest hesitation, that as 
an Instrument of vocal training the new system 
is enormously, overwhelmingly superior to the 
old.” The old systom Is to blamé, be declares, 
for the frequent inability of persons who bave 
had musical training to play or sing at sight. 
Further on, however, he admits that he cares 
to express no opinion concerning the applica- 
bility of the new notation fn tad instru- 
mental music. 


..- Heredity; a psychological study of ite phe- 
nomena, laws, causes, and consequences {(D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), translated from the Freneh of 
T. Ribot, isa volume on a subject. interesting 
in iteclf and rendered attractive of recent years 
by Francis Galton’s work on ‘* Hereditary Gen- 
jus’ and Dr. Holmes’s novels and little treat- 
ise entitled “ Mechanism in Thonght and Mor- 
als.” M. Ribot fs a believer in the theory of 
evolution and treats his subject from the evo- 
Tntion standpoint ; but, unifkesome scientists, 
heis content to s¢cumulate facts more faith- 
folly and fully than dedactions from them. In 
treating of thie theme he has selected no other 
method, of course, would have been good for 
anything; and were there # multitude of 
workers in the same field and a library of books 
on the éame subject ft would yet be too soon to 
begin to work deductively with any certainty of 
accuracy. M. Ribot’s book is devoted to the 
psychological rather than the physical side of 
the stibject. His tables are, of course, the most 
valnable part of the book, and will be examined 
with much interest by special students of the 
laws of descent as affecting mental capacities 
and tastes. 


.... The title of Mr.. Alexandér J. Ellis’s last 
volume fs not one likely to Interest any one 
but a scholar, nor will it be at first blush at- 
tractive to all scholars even. It is Practical 
Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, 
for the use of Classical ‘Teachers an@ Linguists 
(Macmillan & Co.).°"If one thinks, however, 
that the little treatise is a dull one, be is'much 
mistaken. Mr. Ellis looks with disfavor—con- 
tempt wonld be « more accurate word—upon 
Latin pronunciation asat presentand for many 
years established ia the majority of educational 
establishments In England. ‘‘T assume,” gays 
he, “that the utmost value which can be 
attributed to the current English pronuncia- 
tion of Latin is that tt serves rather roughly to 
recall to Englishmen, and no one else, the 
letters with which the words aré written in 
ordinary printed books”; and He ‘therefore 
vigorously -attacks it, both as respects its 
‘rules of sound and of quantity. “The so-called 
Continental’ pronancf#tion appears ‘to have 
made no greatet headway in England than in 
the United States. At Oxford, i °187%,'Prof. 
R. Ellis was the only examiner who used the 
reformed protiun¢iation ; and thosé who came 
before him for éxamination did not yenérally 
seem familfar with it. And whet ‘the ‘boys 
a schools where the néw pronunciation is 

ze gro to the universities they frequently 

vs up. Such schools are Shrewsbary, 
“Marlborough, Etverpoo! College, Christ's Hos- 
pital; Dulwich Collége, and‘the City of London 
School! and thet éxperieniée Widws that boys 
Jeatt the'new #ystein very Feeay: Mr. ENie’s 
‘volume is @evoted Altost entirely té the 


exposition of ‘laws of quantity, the Conti- 
nental sounds of the vowels and consenants 
belog taken for.granted at the outect.. A few 
eueenaton yan are fnsertafat in. an ep- 
pendix... 

Ezra bili: tata Unitarian Minister in 
Boston, 1824-1871 (Roberts Brothers) is the 
title of a memoir prepared by William J, Gan- 
nett, @ gon.of the subject. Dr. Gannett was 
bot s man of the highest intellectual gifts, but 
yet in a reli; us body having a thoughtfal 
and cultured clergy and laity he ministered 
with snécess for forty-seven years. At the age 
of twenty-three he ‘became Dr. Obanning’s 
colleague, and he sneceeded the great dtvine in 
1642... His ‘Federal-street chatch in Boston 
was one of the most prominent in the eity, 4nd 
ita successor, the Arlington-street, was no less 
strong;.. The.secret of Dr. Gannett’s success 
a8. preacher and pastor lay to, a lerge exten- 
in his goodness and active service at every 
time when he saw.an opportunity for Christina 


'| work. Lame, not always in, robast bealth, | 


prone to fits of gloom and despondency, he 
brightened for others the years of a period ex. 

tending nearly throug a Kalf century. Let 
ft not be thought, however, that Iiterary | 
labors were mot also’ undertaken “by 
him’ with euecess. Very few! clergymen 

die and leave behind. them , seventeen 

hundred written sermons an@ 80 many, 

printed discourses, addresses, essays, and 

magazine articles as Dr. Gannett. In his 

younger days he was esteemed a religious rad- 
ical; bat as he grew older he became more 

conservative,’ while radicalism ‘betame more 

irreverent and dangerous, ‘so that @uting the 

latter part of hie lifé he did feithfal work in the 

Evangelical wing: of his denomination. Mr. 

W.. C. Gannett, we are sorry to bay; is noteo 

sound in the faith. He has, however, written 

® good biography, and has handled in an im- 

partial manver the religious questions in- 

volved. Thetypograpbical appearance of the 

volume is good, the head ard tail-pleces of the 

c>apters being specially pleasing. 


-. 349. H Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, pnb- 
lish two school speskers which deserve a place 
among the best books of their class.. They are 
a Senior Speaker and a Junior Speaker, by Wil- 
liam Oxford, designed respectively for older 
and younger scholars, and éach eontaining a 
good selection of pieces for declamation and 
recitation, including a considerable number of 
didlogues: The selections ‘aré many of thein 
new and unhackneyed, and in choosing all of 
them regard bas: been carefully paid to their 
fitnese for elocutionary purposes and their 
unity of composition., We have, noted several 
pieces whose merit has long been, marked by 
judieious critics, but which. we have never 
before seen in speakers. A new feature lies in 
the introduction of wood-cuts in both books, 
largely portraits in the greater volume. In the 
latter Elbridge J. “Cutter ’’ ts twice ‘printed 
for Cutler. 


.. Show your Colors} or, a Story of Boston Life 
w. 'D. Ward) fs a religious story by Dr. Fulton. 
A student in Howard University, the son of a 
Unitarian clergyman, becomes a Baptist ; and 
his father, also, passes through a period of 
physical and religious depression and seriously 
thinks of entering the Baptist body likewise. 
He is dissuaded therefrom by a so-called Bap- 
tist of Boston, a minister, who urges the. Uni- 
tarlan, of whose evangelical soundness. he is 
convinced, tostay and preach Christ to his own 
flock; which he does, This course of the lib- 
eral Baptist Dr. Fulton severely reprehends, 
and embraced the occasion to rebuke the pres- 
ent loose denominational’ management of 
Brown University. The son is “elected by 
the class’’ to représetit It at commencement, 
becomes a Baptist minister, and at length mar- 
ries a Baptist miss, who-came back sick from 
missionary life in India beeause he didn't pro- 
‘pose to her with the celerity she desired. 


«---dames Miller has published a new and 
inexpensive edition of Moore’s exquisite and 
thrilling romance, The Zpicurcan.  - 

+e. Victor La Tourette (Roberts Brothers) is 
“a novel by a Broad Churchman,” in which 
the religious experiences are narrated of 4 man 
who begins life as a Roman Catholic and finally 
becomes a very Mberal and catholic Episcopal 
minister. The time of the talé is the last part 
of the eighteetith century and its seene ts*in 
Massachusetts and Michigan. -Its theology, 
with an exception or two, is not very able; its 
story is n6& of particular interest; nor ts its 
style worthy of the highest praise ‘But to 


hardest ‘tasks in literature.—~Avother 
hew novel, whose merit is ‘nideh’ foferior 
quality of “fbs ‘publish. 
(James 3 Ovgoed & ‘Ga.), ‘by °S. “Emerson 
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write a good religious’ novel is one of the } 


ere books, ts ‘Oakridge; an Old-Time Story | 


receipts are numerous, avd the fact thet sbe is 
ne will giye them an aw at 
traction orthern ata dag oO are 
the alert for new dishes. author’s plap . 
includes | remarks on the home and its Caitias 
oe a and ethical and "hen religious 
suggestions are made tere and 
there in the ‘vyoline: and “Fre 
‘Trade (G. P, Putoain's' caimaamanie ofa 
posthumous volume by Istac Butts; of Roches- | 
ter, which the author left-nearly' readyifor the | 
preea at. thetime of his death, last November. 
It consists of « calm, but sommes defense of 
the principles of free trade, of pp at 
Butts was 9 prominent adv: 
trait of excellent pa Na ree pyr fron ‘ 
piéce of the book. ———Harper & Brothers 
havé published the fourth anntial ‘volume, for 
1874, of Prof. Spencer F. Baird's useful and-2d- | 
mirably arranged Annual Record of Seience and 
© U Robert Carter'& Brothers bave published 
in an illustrated yolume'the able series of lec- | 
tires on Nature and the Biblewhich Principal J. 
W. Dawson, the head of MeGill: ‘Dotweratty, 
Toronto, delivered in Union Theological Sem- 
imary last December.—+—Patmos; or, The , 
Kingdom and the Patience (8,,C. Griggs & Co.) 
ts the title of an earnest.and practical religious | 
book -by Dr, J. A. Smith, of The Standard, | 
Chicago. Dr, Smith’s style is one of quiet 
power, and we commend the volume as ah éx- 
cellent contribution toward that ever-present [ 
problem, how best to maké men more faithful 
ané laborious in following Christ.———- The In- 
ternal Mission of the Holy Ghost (D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co.) is the title of Archbishop Manning’s 
new book, in which he continues in a measure 
thoughts begun in his ‘‘Temporal Mission of 
the» Holy, Ghost.’ It .is, written in. the 
Archbishop’s usual Uterary and theolog- 
{cal _manner—ita style being good and its 
theology Ultramontane.———Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong have imported‘an edition 
of a posthimous book by Dr.’ Pattick Fair- 
dairn, of Glasgow, ite theme being homiletics 
and its title Pastoral Theology; a treatise on the 
office and drities of the Christian’ Pastor. The 
volame contains a brief. memoir of Dr. Fair- 
bairn by Rev. James Dodds,—— Mohammed 
and Mohammedaniem (Harper & Brothers) con- 
sists of lectures delivered in the Royal Iustitu- 
tion of Great Britain, last year, by RB. Bos- 
worth Smith, M.A., assistant master in Harrow 
School. The volume is of a popolar nature 
and does not preten@ to be a recondite or 
original treatise. Mr. Smith, one would have 
said, isa member of the Church of) England; 
but he discusses Mohammedanism from a 
standpoint not very unlike that of deism. He 
concludes that Christianity will never sup- 
plant Islem; but will teach it something, and 
learn something from it as well. The author 
believes, he says, ‘that there is a unity abuve 
and beyond that unity of Christendom which, 
properly understood, all earnest Christians so 
much desire’’—namely, a worship of_the same 
God with different faiths. Of course those of 
us who believe in the final triumph of Chris- 
tianity can have no very hearty sympathy with 
this sort of thing. The volume contains in an 
appendix the late Emanuel Deutsch’s artiele on 
‘Tslam.” . 
EE 


NOTES. 


We are glad to learn that FE. J. Hale & Son 
havein press and will issue about May Ist a 
new volume of poems by Paul H. Hayne, to be 
entitled ‘The Mountain of the Lovers, with 
poems of Nature and Tradition.’ It will be 
published in elegant style. Mr..Hayne is a 
frequent contributor to the cflamns of - this 
journal, so that our readers are well aware of 
his high rank among the younger American 
poets and will await ‘the appearance of 
his new book with interest. As a son- 
stands 





R. Osgood & Co. will publish this spring 
“Leisure Day Rhymes,’ by John G. Saxe; 
“Whip and Spur,” by, George E. Waring; 
‘Sex in Industry,” by Azel Ames, Jr., M. D.; 
and a household edition of Owen Meredith’s 
poems. Ginn Brothers announce an 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar by Prof. Stephen H. 
Carpenter, of the University of Wisccnsin. 
William F. Gill’ & Co: are to publish in 
book form Arsene Houssaye’s letters to The 
Tribune, of this city. ———St. Miecholas, with 
which Our Young Folks had already been 
united, has. mow absorbed The Schoolday Mag- 
azine, of Philadelphia, and Zhe Little 

of Chieago.——-Gen, Sherman’s “ Memoirs” 
will be published by D, Appleton & Co, this 
month. “Through the Year,’’ sermons by 
Rev. i. N. Powers, of Chicago, is announced 








this ‘elty, will bhortly publish “ Pp 
Notes,” by “ Norval.”’ 

Sctitiner, ” ong & Cd. and Seribuer, 
cai aed have moved into their 
So bernyensenatr awa tes 6 46 a 
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than a Scribner & 
Bittehoock aterm busi- 
ness in one small room in the vestry of the 
eid Brick Church, which stood on the ground 
=i occupied by The Tunes mee a ead at 
the same time Bartlett & Welford ke t @ small 
second-hand book-store under the Astor Honse, 
on Barcla street. And now, santa amaes 
toses ‘ho ‘@ bmall business undertaking may 
be developed info vast commercial fesult by 
simply keep! with the times 
Pee et of inte Lh om integrity, f i vi be 
only necéssary to drop in at the new book- 
store in Broadway, facing Astor Place, where 
‘the two fitms of Scribner; Armstrong &'€o. 
and Seribuer, Welford & Armstrong have sét- 
thed down ‘in one of the mst spacious and well- 
arranged book-stores to be) seen anywhere. 
The only member of the two original houses 
who. remains in either of the present firms. is 
Mr, Charles Welford, of the old firmof Bartlett 
& Welford, who lives, in London, to give his 
personal attention to the de ent of British 


gz, | books and publications. The new establish- 
ment is fn a receditly-erected block at numbers 


743and 745 Broadway. The building ‘extends 
through to Mefcer street; giving a large and 
wéll-lighted apartment, which has the novel 
but) very. convenient arrangement of. two 
galleries extending the whole length of. the 
floor. The central partis occupied by counters 
and the desks of bookkeepers and cashier. 
There are several small rooms for private con- 
sultations and receptions, and the members of 
the firm have their own desks in apartments at 
the extreme end on Mercer street. The floor 
of this salesroom is 52 feet by 200, and every 
pert ie utilized without producing any 
appearance of confusion or lack of space. 
The whole of the mew building, with the ex- 
ception of the second floor, is occupied by the 
firms, the basement being appropriated to the 
wholesale department and the third and fourth 
floors to Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas. 
We may add that the foreign department is 
now under the charge of Mr. George P. Philes, 
whose “Philobiblion” is well remembered by 
book-hunters. 
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VALUABLE WORKS ON PRAYER. 
THE MEROY SEAT: 


or Thoughfs ie pe 
By A. C. THoMPsOM, DD Raye i al” 
A complete, systematic, and 
that every embracing as it does 


Christian should read, 
Romenee dt ovenae Cat the being ad- | 


dressed, conditions, methods, qualities, aids, seasons, 
subjects, etc., ete, 


mi LIFE, OF THRE 


ULLER, —— 
“Ee by Rano 
fi tory | 
ve e res 
Houses. 0. Meeeehe $1 


The wonderful history of Mr. 
in Bristol, England, furnish an 
Prof. TYNDALL’s demand for proof of the value of 
prayer in common life, Since the commencement of 


Mr. MULLER’S amazing “ work of faith and labor of | 


love” he has received, and from every quarter of 


the globe, ashe affirms, in ANSWER TO PRAYER (no }-. 


licited to auth, 


one havingever been a dollar), 
over $2,500,000, and by means of which. five buildings. 
forthe accommodation of 2,050 orphans have been 





erected and furnished and the orphans fed, elothed, | _ 


and educated, ete. 
(aP” Bither of the above works will be sent per mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. 


GOULD & LINCOLN; - 
57 Washingten Street, Beston. | 


THIRD. THOUSAND. 


DR. STORRSS NEW WORK. 
‘* Conditions of Successin Preaching with- 





Brooklyn. ‘One handsome tame voli 
Price, $1.25.:'" © i 
DODD & ‘welt, Bitileters, 


No. 162 Broadway, N: Y. } 





WEEDEN ON LIQUOR LAWS. 


. Weeden’s Essay on the 
MORALITY or ees. LIQUOR 


srovdlids criticism to an etree 
man. 


rance "of courses, does mt rT eebibell 
mio Pie drosdtal ax e evi aes ce. 
8 owt a! 
the evils of roshinitors ore poe.e greater. ‘ 
PRICE, $1.25. 


beef Hn If Ne wag dan Flee Ligaen 
stores the’ amount to the publishers, who. will 
mail it postpaid. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


THE BEST 
ppt Forte ete Ake 


OxroRDS J belt rye aeeeee 
Fully itiustrated. 


aie eee SM bea 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadephia, — 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 

Please state you saw this in faz INDEPENDENT. 


R. CARTER & BROS. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
ah BUNA APP LORIMR: 
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No. 102 Chambers $1 1. 
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SPURGEON’S’ NEW BOOK. 


NOW READY. 
TYPES AND EMBLEMS. 


BEING A COLLECTION OF SERMONS amet ad 
ON SUNDAY AND THURSDAY EVENINGS B 
BEV: C.:H. SPURGEON, THE GREAT- 
EST LIVING PREACHER. 


One ‘vol., Jomo. Cloth, Fancy Black Stamping, 
; price $1.25. 


Spurgeon’s Sermons. Nine — 
s Each $1.80. 


MORNING BY MORNING 
EVENING BY EVENING. 


Spurgeon’s Two Devotional Books. 
Each $1.75. 
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JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALKS ; 


or, Pisin Advice for Piain People. 
mo. Cloth, 9 cents. : 


Gleaning amotig the Sheaves, $t % f 
The Saint and His Saviour. 
‘One Vol, Italo. Price, $1.50.)!8/ 
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12) tadivgt 


/ US wooe | 
& COMPANY, 
New York. 
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ep. ft it, 


ANSON D. rs RANDOLPS & 0O., 
e510) | 00 TO @eddawaly, cor. thGt.,; New York! 
Specimen odples sent by mhil on receipt of 40 cents. 
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attention of earnest, thought- 
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J.B. ae & CO», Publishers, 
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HELPS TO PRAYER. 


Amannal designed to aid Christian. Believers. in 
the gifts and in maintaining the practice of 
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Rev. oe ES oe, Heward Deane, 
the well-snown euthors of PURE GOLD and RoraL 
DIADEM. 


“ BRIGHTEST .& °BEST” 


READY IN APRIL. 


It will contain 160 es of new and 
y 5 fo Bongs, by’ the @uthors 


“Brightest and Best” 


will be sold at the old popular 


Sithted's oAGW'n, “Soko diet LOO 


"One copy, per cover, sent on receipt of 35 
eenu Ww el Rake Address 


BIGLOW & MAIN, “ Station D.” New York; 
91 WASHINGTON STREET, Chicago. 


PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


‘Tried and Proved.” 
NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONCS OF LOVE 


for the Sabbath-school. 


SONCS OF LOVE 
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BY H. R. PALMER. 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. ° 


Specimen copy mailed, postpaid, 
ecipt of 36 cents, by the Pablishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNAT!, O. 


Gospel Singer. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


The Singing Conk for all Sabbath Schools. 
UST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 cate Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts, 
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the State for Lectures, etc. We eave the best ar- 
Masic Store in New England, with Chicker 
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PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Mannfacturers 


Warerocoms, 18 East ee 
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Send for Ilustrated Circular aad Price-List. 
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Price (boxed), with Steel and Cover, 
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The Independent. 
CLUBBING AMANOEMENTS, 


i1s7S. ° (u42 

Prrsons desiring.to , te one pasted. 
icals will find it to their. ad vantage to send 
their subscriptions ‘through “ this’ Office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
C. | Cre the respertive pyblinbesr ai out 
premiums, postage paid. 


wA..10.. Dal beabS 81 50 

Appleton’s Joarnal.. » ee.c0 op 05 $55 400 
Atlantic Monthly................ 335° £00 
Christian at Work..../...°...... 255 3800 
Chimney Corner.........-.....-. 355 400 
Demorest’s Magezine............ 255 $00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 355 400 
Harper’s Magazine .....,........300 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ ..... ... 300 400 
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Hearth and Home, ........- 2% 300 
Home Journal..............2..;. 255 300 
Ladies’ Journal ..:........4. --- 355 400 
tt’s Magazine........... 355 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 730 800 


St. Nicholas Magazine........... "3 00 
Seribner’s Monthly...,, ....-..-- ; 4 400 
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The Nation (50 weeks, pew snbs,)..455 5 00 
The Nursery, (new subs.).-+---9¢ 2 3 160 
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a the jh ica 
aintain the high position which it 
soar held fri the past. In its literary colamns 
it depends upon its well-known corps: of 
American and foreign contributors—a ‘body of 
emipent anthors, larger, probably, than that 
. connected with any weekly newspaper. in the 
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r tm conus Bs Apes catholic register of clerical 
changed is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforte are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
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“for the money paid as @ Subscriber to Toe Inve- 
PENDENT. 
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really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 
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LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE: EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36.Inches. 
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(one of the largest and most ania Donneraeee ever 


Lincola pe sony Cab- 
inet—viz., Seeretaries Chase, n,, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. agg de a ah men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
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preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
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measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
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AUTHORS of the U! UNITED STATES. 

ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST C 

BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

a era Fee Mograving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful of] painting, presents good- 
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"rid vith naa ocak Wi lecilen b's genuine oll 
painting and looks aswell as many paintings which | 
sell for $25 to $50, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
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1 Subscriber, in postage pal 
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GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 24 by 18 Inches, 


Eee one year, in advance, postage 
A, inchiding both of the « above Engravings..§3-20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


We have beautiful Steel En gravings ( (from @ plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the os Secretary of . 
Mr. Jégenia.y: ~ Das oho pall M. of the mt ‘The work 


san jikeness 0 

chawnctere of oar late Ret of 
more and more valuable. pL sub- 
ccribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, advance, postage 

paid, including the cee $3.20 

CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
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. significance. It may mean many things to 


} tance its spire seems to merge into the blue 


‘| soul outward through the cyes till it falters 


m to splendor of any sort. That is. 
why T 


| ‘Here the famous “Dolly”, mie, 





“hind, Witte Wor." ag 1?" vce 
Siontided tabula saath 
How fine the airy measures ring, 
The sad old world to cheer! 


Bloom, little flower, O bloom! 
Thou makest glad the day ; 

A scented torch, thon dost fillume 

"The darkness of the way. 


Dance, little child, O dance !. 
While sweet the small birds sing, 
And flowers bloom fair, and every glance 
Of sunshine tells of spring. 
Ob! bloom, and sing, aud smile, 
Child, bird, and flower, and make 
_ The sad old world forget awhile 
Its sorrow for your sake! 


A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
‘WASHINGTON. 


EASTER AT T THE GAPITAL. 
" Lowrem wonder if the Easter. Sabbath 
can shine upon any,other city in the land 
a8:it does upon the Capital, To one, at 


least, the splendor of its sunshine is. not 
more. exceptional. than its deep spiritual 





many people. It is only..a new. bat, brave - 
with hyaciaths, to the pretty girl who has 
fust,flitted. past 1o.the Church of the Epiph- 
any. It is the beginning of, the spring 
season.to the woman of fashion. ; It is, the. 
end of fasting to the hungry devotee of 
Lent. But it is Christ once more new-risen 
to the soul that with unfeigned love clings 
to his divine idea. To such a one aut of 
what a soil do the Easter lilies bloom af the 
Capital! 

There is one glimpse on a Washington 
street which I always pause to catch. There 
could be no il! of life or heart to which this 
glimpse would not bring to me a moment’s 
alleviation. It is the little Church of St. 
John, showing its soft brown walls through 
the green Vistas of Lafayette Square. It is 
rugged and homely and old; yet it makes a 
picture that is full of peace. From a dis- 


beyoud; its brown ivy-hung walls are toned 
to harmony ; ;, its approach through the 
Square in summer is balmy, embowered, 
beautiful with every tint .of leaf and bud. 
and bloom. Nor in its way is it less satis- 
factory in the winter, when myriads 
of interlacing branches throw out 
their delicate tracery against the azure 
of the sky. I do not care to look 
upon a fairer sight than St. John’s in a May 
sunset—its walls flashing through the sbift- 
ing emerald of the Square beyond; thesky 
a sea of unfathomable color, giving that 
sense of depth and distance that draws the 


at last on the far borders of the undefined 
and dim. In such an hour at such a time 
itisa perfect picture. Yet it never looked 
fairer than in the sunshine of last Easter. 
morving. The sun of Easter Sabbath sel- 
dom shines, upon the Capital through a 
cloud... The dazzling blue of the heaven, 
the bland atmosphere, the w ul. sun-- 
shine which infiltrates its “quickening 
warmth through it all combine to make it 
the Sabbath of resurrection and hope that 
it is. “The turmoil in yonder Capitol is 
still.. The Goddess of Liberty, gazing stead- 
fastly down through the shining space, sees 
no busy brood of men wrangling at her 
feet. . The viol is busbed, The dance is 
ended. “The wild strife for money, place, 
‘and power seems for a season The 
parks, the streets, the avenues are thronged 
with Easter worshipers—old men and young, 
matrons, maidens, and little children, in’ 
gala attire and fair as the morning. There. 
was not an empty seat at St. John’s. It 
is a small church, not making the faint- 
est. attempt . toward architectural splen- 


like it. It, is utterly . without pre- 


} Country's serviee, have worshiped within 


» Women’s bands, On its folds cluster the 


4 souls of fragrance. from-eyery available 


'} bear much about it. There is a prevailin_ 


| thus-he preaches it but seldom. Perhaps 


| need, the soul projects itself in an unvoiced 





| say ber prayers. Here now on 8 sunny 
4s day may be seen the veuersble Francie | 


| Blair and hia stately. and Leemifl wife, 00-: 
bent as 4 paim under her more than eighty 
years. _How,many men, illustrious im their 


these walls! Yet-it is.of mo one of them 


or nature  mebwotuctneie the be- 
loved ef the world:—Nothing short of 
whit he is fii inspiration, tradition, and the’ . 
thought of humanity can in, any adequate 
sense still its ultimate éry. ‘Phey'who take 


that Lhave any thougbt. to spenk, to-day: # Bis name in yain and stray widest. of him 


The sltar seems to send forth a pervasive 
sense of purity. It.is).hung with pure | 
white cashmere, wondrously. wrought. by 


spotless lilies—lilies pouring forth their 


spot. Even upon, the .music-book on the 
organ an Easter lily breathes. ._ The air is 
full of worship and. oi-praise.. It can never 
failof the former while the devout soul con- 
tinues who now ministers at its altar... This 
is John Vaugha Lewis, whose mame above 
ritualistic articles I have seen twice in Tux 
INDEPENDENT. of late. I know very little 
about. bis rituvlism and care Jess, though I 


element in his church that does not like it; 


he does not care to do so. It is enough for 
at. least one that his brief sermons ,are 
models often of apostolic utterance. Tall, 
slight, with decisively cut features and ap 
intense expression, he gives one, the im- 
pression of a strong nature held in abey- 
ance, if notin oppressiou. A fiery spirit 
shut ina frame sensitive and fine, he haa 
taken refuge im authority and may find 
a safeguard for himself even in ritualism. 
He has deliberately weighed in a just bal- 
ance the world, the flesh, and the devil— 
faith, works, peace in believing—and bas 
solemnly chosen the-latter, He has slowly. 
and surely entrenched bis soul within the 
immutable limits .of a ritualistic life. A 
silent and saintly life he makes it—all the 
more so that he holds in his temperament 
and mind all the possibilities of an opposite 
career. 

Less harm must come to the world from 
ritualiam than from Renan. Unbelief— 
all the sins bora of it comes from the tend- 
ency of the time to materialize the nature 
of Christ and to annul from the world his 
divine mission. 

They are robbers of the human race who 
would dethrone its spiritual Lord. . They 
would. dwarf human nature who seek to 
obliterate from its absolute Ideal one 
divine attribute, ‘‘Is Christ God?” In 
any doctrinal sense I know not, care not. 
It. is enough that he is ‘‘God with us”; 
that. there is no other name given in. 
Heaven or on earth whereby we may be 
saved through the outreacbing, the uplift- 
ing, the regeneration of our inmost natures, 
From the early centuries the Cuurcm has 
been made the ally of political and impe- 
rial power. More cruel crimes have been 
committed in its name than in the name 
even of Liberty. In the name of Christ 
human ambition and cupidity have seized 
thrones and empires. Nevertheless, surviv- 
ing all assault, the personality of Jesus 
abides intrinsically unchanged, The relig- 
fon of Jesus—innocence, justice, patience, 
meekness, purity, love, unselfishness, 
abides in the hearts of all his children, un- 
diminished and indestructible. He taught 
benevolence, human brotherhood, self-de- 
nial, spiritual aspiration and growth, and 
the essence of his teaching is as quick to- 
day as it was eighteen hundred years ago. 
Above human nature in his own intrinsic 
being, it is yet through. his human life that 
be lives to-day in the heart of so largea 
portion of the human family. Lives as a 
man of sorrow, acquainted with poverty 
and grief; the friend and helper of women; 
the brother and lover of men; the cherisher 
of little children. 

Al! else may prove futile and transitory. 
The dreams of youth may perish unful- 
filled. Change may touch all things. The. 
faces of our friends, their very natures may 
be transmuted before our vision, till that 
in them which once was ours seems wholly 
obliterated... Glances meet, hands touch, 
voices mingle; yet the soul in them that 
made each,to the other dear is gone. They 
who exchange them meet, part, or walk to- 
gether, aliens or strangers, Human nature, 
even in its highest attributes, at some time 
will fail human. natare. In. iis uttermost 


cry for that .which is beyond itself—the. 


fnveheracteroand life cali no lesa utterly 
tpon him at last. [t has been'said that We * 
is the God of women; that,..weak, lonely, 
and unsufficed in tife; the woman devotee 
adores her Saviour as an almost human ~ 
lover.. ‘Because be is beyond what any — 
mortal lover can ever be—an inspiration to 
her. spiritual life, a friend, a Saviour— 
through: the very quality of bis: character 
and example does thé spirit of the Chris- 
tian woman vearn toward her. Heavenly 
Kinsman. Nor is it the soul of woman 
alone. The scientist, weary at last of all 
conflict between’ seiencé ‘and religion ; the 
statesman, baffled and disappointed; the 
scldier, struck’ down in battie; the satiated 
denizen of pleasure—ali soon or late cease 
to question, and, however silently, utter the 
ery “Lord! Lord?’ the ery for the fine}, 
ilimitable, everlasting Saviour. I know a 
man of affairs; who in“an. extraordinary 
degree has made worldly success an object 
of pursuit and gaiped it;;one who will 
glance over this slight record of ever-yearn- 
ing faith with a sense of mental scorn or pity 
at. what he terms ‘“‘ the lingering weakness 
of inberited superstition”; yet, when the 
day, with its teeming projects, is shut out 
and night and silence shut in, even the. soul 
within him hushed upon the brink: of 
sleep, pauses to say the prayer that the 
little boy once said: 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to heep, 

And if I die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take, 

For Jesus’ sake. Amen!” 

He does not believe that prayer to bev of 
the slightest avail. ‘‘My reason tells me 
that it is not,” he saya 

** Why do you say it, then?” 

“ Because it is pleasant and makes me 
feel betier to do so,” is the answer. Pride, 
success, self, the world’ all Have ‘hung 
many weights upon that soul. With their 
cumulative force they have smothered 
how many of its finer spiritual impulses 
and aspirations; and yet it speaks, Out 
of the dreary depths of unbelief the child 
in the man. prays to the Divine. He laughs 
at the child; nevertheless, the child com. 
forts the man. Thus the heart of the 
whole creation cries... It is wise to seek tc 
underatand; it. ie wiser to accept that whiecb 
is beyond our comprehension, yet which we 
we ¢anhot live or die without—faith 
in’ the power ‘that holds ‘us,’ faith in 
God “matle ‘manifest’ in the’ flesh, i 
compassion, ‘in mercy, in purity, in “love, 
jn” immortality. Througt “the Gotdy 
centuries, through the warring genera 
tions, through the unbelieving’ present 
it emerges clear, pure, unobscured—this 
image of our Lord. Howeéver bereft, that 
human being can never be desolate whe 
has received into the affections this idea of 
Christ as a constant living exdinple, com- 
forter, and fnspiration: I ‘may pert witb 
that which is dearest, Life may cease’ té 
be kind to ne. The lies Of the maligne 
may assail me; they cannot move rie, uch 
less destroy me. Death’ may rob me, ahd 
lifé-even more than death; yet I can néver 
be utterly bereft. Nor can hutian exist 
ence lose its highest’ incentive, while on 
thé ‘suffering heart, on- the fragmedtiry 
lives around me falis the Divine Love fa the 
light of a perfect human exatiple, while 
toward it throvgh all the partial conditions 
of our Mortal state thie ‘sour may safely 
though slowly elimb. 

The one named Christ I sougbt for many days 

In many places vainly; . 
Theard men name his name in many ways, 
I saw his temples plainly ; 


But they who named him most gave'me no sign 

To find him by or prove the heirship mine, , 

And when, at last, I stood before his face 

,i knew him by no token, 

Cave Subtle SW vt 207 Wales Ghee Way pine’ 
Our greeting was not spoken. } f 

In solemn silence I received my share, 

, Kneeling before my brother and “ joint heir.” 


My share! No deed of house or spreading lands, 

As I had dreamed; no measure 
Heaped ap with gold. My elder brother’s hands 

Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes have holes and birds in nests are fed, 
‘My brother had not where td Iny his head. 

My share! The right like him to know all pain 
*  ‘Whielt hearts are made for knowing ; 

right to find in loss the surast gain ; 





A weteh by day and night with all who weep. 
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THE CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 


Tue election in Connecticut last. week re- 
sulted in a victory for the Democrats and a 
defeat to the Republicans, with the largest 
vote ever cast.in.the state and after a most 
vigorous canvass. made by both parties. 
The Democratic state ticket is elected by a 
plurality of more than nine ‘thousand over 
the Republican state ticket and by a major- 
ity, of more than six thousand over the 
Republicans avd, Prohibitionists, combined. 
Thr Senate stands 15 Democrats to 6 Re. , 
publicans, and the House 18§. Democrats to 
109 Republicans.; The Democrats. elect 
three ont of the four congressmen, defeat- 
ing, we exceedingly regret: to say, General 
Hawley in the First District, and gaining 
two members in the mext OCongress,. The 
aggregate Democratic majority.on the con... 
gress ousl vote is nearly three thousand. 

This ia, the work of the people. The 
people did it, and they had aright.to do it, 
The proximate reason why the Democrats 
ase vietorious.and the Republicans defeated 
censists in the simple fact that a. majority 
. of the people chose to bave it so. ..The 
people in New Hampshire, e few weeks 
before, did not thus choose, and,.hence, the 
Republicans carried the state and ‘regained 
what they lost the previous year.. In neither 
of these states was there any exciting queés- 
tion that changed the attitude of parties or 
determined ‘the’ result. In botir national 
politics formed the chief matter of Ms- 
cussion in the canvass. In New Hamp- 
shire the Republicans squarely repudiated 
the doctrine of a “ third term” and as dis- 
tittctly placed themselves in line with the 
wiser and better portion of the Republican 
party. They disavowed any sympathy 
with the extreme measures which charac- 
terized the leaders of the party in the last 
Congress. They utterly disclaimed being 
Republicans of the Butlerstripe.’ In’ Con- 
necticut the Republicans took a different 








course, vot only in approving the errors‘of |: 


THE JINDEPRNDERE? 


the Administration without ‘quititication, } them. 

but aleo In dodging the “ third-term” queés- | 

tion. The position of the Dentoocrats im 

both states was the same, and itt each: both 
did their Dest to succeed. : 

Now we do not say thet these contrasts 
fully explain ‘why the Republicans won in 
thé Otic stité and lost fn the other; but we’ 
do say and mean to say that the Republican 
patty catinot regain its former prestige and 
put itself in good battle array for the great 
campalgn “of 1876 by conniving at the 
errors and impolicies of those who have [ 
been its chief ledders for the last two years. 
The timé’ has cotne When tliere must be a 
“reform within thé party,” and ‘certain of 
be political tendencies must be corrected, 
| or the people will take whatever hazard 
there is in electing ‘a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, There is'a véty large body of 
Republican voters—amply sufficient to turn 
the seule at thé next presidential election— 
who are not Democrats and have no wish | 
to join the Democratic party, but who, 
nevertheless, do not propose to support the 
Republican party simply for the sake of 
the name or the Spoils. They disapprove 
of the policy pursued toward Louisiana 
and of the général policy of the Adminis- 
tration toward the Southern States. They 
do not believe in any moré ‘force bills 
under present circumstances and strongly 
doubt the constftutionality of matiy of the 
enforcement laws already on the statute- 


| book of the nation. They are opposed to 


the assumption of state powers by the 
General Government, and, hence, are op- 
posed to the Civil Rights Bill passed by 
the last Congress. ; 

These Republicans are not mere partisans 
and not office-seekers; but sober, honest, 
thinking” men, who know too’ much to be 
led and to whom the mere shibboleths of 
party are nothing except as they represent 
the trath. Those who manage Republican 
politics must take this class of Republicans 
into the account, or they will manage the 
party to its defeat. The elections of last 
fall show—what the recent election in Con- 
necticut suggests—that the Republican 
party must adopt a policy which com- 
mends itself ‘to the class of Republicans of 
whom Wwe are speaking, or commit suicide. 
They have too many votes to give or with- 
hold to be trifled with. They are not fac- 
tionists and not ‘‘sorehéads”; but they will 
not march to the political tulle of such” 
Republicanism as passed the Force Bill . 
through the Lower House of Congress at the 
Jast session and sought to subvert the ex- 
isting state government’ of Arkansas, or 
such Republicanism a3 would ‘accept a 
“third teri.” 

We say these things not as croakers and 
certainly not ds enemies; but because we 
would have the Republican party prepare 
for battle abd take a position in which it 
can make 4 successful fight, The next 
presidential election will be the hardest 
| fought contest threugh which it has ever 
passed; and, as things now look, the party 
has not a man to sparé ‘and’ not a friend 
whom ft can atone to alienate. Democ- 
racy, huigty “for power and encouraged 
by recent victories, will make the attack 
with the’ most persistent. determination, 
And, to. meet this attack, Republicans must 


| be unified, and adopt’ a policy upon which 


they can be so unified, or their cause is 
gone. They have the power of victory, 
ahd if they do not win it will be because 
they ate not united. The votes of at least 
half a million Republicans, will depend in 
1876° upon the policy then. presented. to 
them. Democrats have a way. of going 
things blind; but Republicans have, never 
learned any such lesson, 
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Foti Yoriit’ years past the itténtion of thé’) Ch 


coltitry has’ been fastefied ratter more 
closely upon the cdndftion’ and’ welfare of 
the laborious ‘workingindn ‘fo Masshchit: 
setts thd Can have been quite agreeable to 


biti: Few people Tike'to be 'stéred at Wong) French 


ata timé; and stich persotiat questions as 
‘What’ incoihe”do you" get tia year? 
“How many Goutses do you Byrne ty it 
net?” “How'titith did yotr M8t dit of” 


clothes cost?” begin’ after a’ yedt or’ two | of 


tosdund # Hitlé inipertinent! td th€ hard: > 


pel porenincn rl 


j ean, for upon tbe between the 
earnings and the ex Lof the multitude 
depends the trdé ‘prosperity ofthe nation. 
If they are saving: money and still liviog 
comfortably, we may besure that the nation 
| fs prospering: If they are running in debt 
or pinching themselves and their families 
too hard, the nation will not prosper and 
may not even hold its own. . 

Gregory King, in 1688, when he eatimat- 
ed the population of Englend..at. 6,500,000 
persons, also calculated in the same care- 
fal table that more than half 6f this popu- 
lation were drawing from the’ wealth of 
the country, instead of adding to it. These, 
he thought, were the cottagers and paupers, 
the laborers and “out-servants,” and the 
seamen. The “artisans and handicrafts- 
men,” by his estimate, though recelving a 
yearly income of but £38.for each od 
of four persons, were. still laying 
at the rate of half a pound s, year for we | 
t person, or something more than five 9 
eent. of thefr'income for éach family, La 
borers, he thought, with average families af 
8} persons, could not live for less than 1 
pounds W year; while Sir Matthew Ha 
in 1660 estimated that a Gloucestershire 
laborer, with a family of six, must bave £26 
a year to live upon. Making die allow- 
ance for changes in the value of money 
within two centuries, it is probable that 
the pound then ‘répresented about twenty 
of our present dollars, and that from’ $310 
to $760 was thé range of incomés for labor- 
ers and mechanics upon which they could 
livé in England in the time of ‘the 'Stuarte! 

The sixth annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to compare the wages ‘and cost of 
living in that commonwealth to-day with 
what the ancestors of the same men received 
and spent two centuries ago. In former 
reports. of this Bureau (which is a small 
department of the state government, and is 
this year engaged in taking the centennial 
census of Massacbusetta) the same problem 
has been considered; but with Gata far less 
exact than now and with results that 
could not wholly be trusted. In this year’s 
report we have nearly 200 pages given to 
the returns from 897 families of working- 
men in ten of the fourteen counties of 
Masgsacbuseits, and the very curious com- 
putations based thereon. These men are 


Trish, English, French, Scatch, German, 
New ‘Eng land Yankee, Canadian—and they 
liye in fiftedh cities and twenty-one towns, 

containing more than half the present pop- 
ulation of the state. Their labor is various, 
something more thea one-fifth being factory 
operatives, more than one-fonrth in outdoor 
employments, neatly one-fifth metal work. 

ers, about one-seyenth engaged in building 
trades, and the rest about equally divided 
between the boot and shoe trade and other 
kinds of shop-work. Nearly three- fifths of 
these heads of families are put down as 
skilled workers and two- -fifths as unskilled, 
OF ‘the former more than one- shalt were 


Irish. The Americans ¢ averege gs 


in each family, the lish Sha’ pe sch 
French Canadians. and ( Germans 
Irish 6 4-8) s to each family, Say 


in another way what was known belts, 
that the number of children’ in’ ‘Amer 
famines ig less than in those of’ Br ice nae 
tionalities. 






Evglish, $819, and the Bcotch, 
vanaf cost of ‘living’ ave 
re pationaliti wag: among thé Fed 
icdD’ families, ; the $594; 
Canadian, $086 ; pri, i 
the En lish, 780; _ and 


‘te sr 
ative size 





‘working man who ie expected to ateWer 





of six or seven different netionalities— | 


Americans; of the. Tatter three reo “are'| -- 


“Tt appears ‘that In the 125 American 
ilies eee earnings per ¥ so 
father alone are $720.50, in the Scotefi fani- 
ilies $790, Engl $008. 28, German 9498. 
96. B37, and French Canadian 

84. @ combined earnings’ ot the 
whole tially average, among 

9808; among the Irisb, $702 ; the French 

nadjans, 7; the Germans, ; the 


“> 
i is 
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the Americans « of the same or pearly the © 
same ) yearly income. As the incomes in- 
‘the saving ought to be greater, and 
in the average it is greater; yet there are 
bly many American families who do 
Ot lay ‘by'so much in & year ow an heared 
Of thousands of dollars as do the 
among’the Irisb and Osvadians who earn 
lespthan $1,000 a year. 

The level of subsistence in Massschiisetie 
for mie are Aver og from four to six 
members is estim d by the Labor Bureau 
st about $600. As Mr. ‘Wright, the chief 
of the Burean, states this: ‘The recipient 
of a yearly wage of less than $600 must get 
in debt.” From this point ($600) one way the 
deb. grows gradualiy larger, the other way 
the surplus gradually increases.” This debt- 
level is probably higher in Massachusetts 
than in most of the states, and, as will be 
seen, itis something more then half way 
between Gregory King’s: estimate for an 
English laborer two hundred years ago 
($310) and Sir Matthew Hale's ($760): What 
the public would like to know and what 
reatty determines the prosperity of a state 
is whether. the wo ere now rising 
abeve or falling below this detst-level. The 
Massachusetts Labor Bureau gives no !m- 
portant information on that point.. Our 
own opinion is that, in spite of the hard 
winter, the strikes at Fall River and else- 
where, and other things which temporarily 
increase the number of the debtor class, 
the ‘Massachusetts workiogmen are still 
keeping above the debt-level, and are not 
even subsisting, to any great extent, on the 
sayings of former years. The savings- 
banks deposits do not increase mach there; 
but neither do they diminish. And, though 
the rate of wages has fallen, the cost of liv- 
ing has fallen still more 

UNPUNISHED BARBARISM. 

2 2g age 
* Werner Cherles Sumner’s indictment 
of barbarism made against the Slave States 
still holds against some portions of the 
South our readers will be inclined to “ 
after perusing an article by. “Macon,” 
another page. We have not ventured res 
give the writer's name, though it 18 one of 
weight, But bis general statements are 
gravely re-enforced in the recent cherge to 
the grand jury by Judgé Emmoné, of the 
United States Circuit.Court.of Tennessee, 





in regard to ; pe eR call in which 
he incidental Southern out- 
rages.” After fiabing his argument on 
the constitut{onal qe ‘Thage pro- 


ceeded to say : 


“We do not deem it 


press our sympathy with that large and 


regpectable class of our fellow-citizens, in+: 
cluding bey ond question a majority of the. 

more conservative Cbristian gentlemen of! 
the South, who regret that there “existe 





th F 
petrated patty in, 4.narrow 
region of country there is mo: power o 
punishment, save ce the impracti- 
cable in 'y of those’'who have 
er committed or thized with the 

j nst the well-being, «u 
ty the sniall ditis 
Sot one untry include large portions 

of the constabulary, the m ~and 
ors, grand‘ and traverse, the imeévit- 


consequence 
they commit or with which they sympa- 
thize will be tg with gents. 
















devalves the ddministration of law ne 

to perform their duty and because 
‘majority of the people sympathize with the 
barbarism. We assume, on the testimony 
‘of Judge Emmons, that such. fact bas 
more or less existed under. his observation, 
The fect, to the full extent of its existence, 
simply proves the majority of society. to be 
composed of barbarians, utterly unfit to ad- 
minister any government ; and, if'thig be the 
state of Southern society generally, os’ we 
do not understand’ Judge Emmons to ‘affirm 
and certainly do not assume, then we should 
say that the South is in the condition of 
barbarism, or, at least, not more than half- 
Civilized. | * 

Our system of government is constructed 
on the principle that those who are to 
work it are civilized beings, and not. semi- 
savages. And. if there are townships, or 
counties or other local jurisdictions ia the 
State of Tennessee or any other ‘state where 
crimes cannot be punished because the 

people resident therein are either criminals 
or sympathizers with the criminals, then 
the people of the state, by a change of their 
laws, and, if necessary, of their constitu: 
tion, must furnish the remedy, Ard if 
they will not do it, then the majority of the 
people in such a state is made up of barbar 
rians, Tbe difficulty with the case, as pre: 
sented by Judge Emmons, is not with the 
principle of local gevernment, but with the 
civilization of the people who are to apply 
the principle. The Federal Government 
canvot interpése except in'the exercise of 
the powers gtanted by the Constitution, 
and when these powers do not reach the 
case it must be left to the state. Its juris. 
diction is complete to reach all euch cases, 
and any state that will not exert its. power 
to this end confesses to ‘the world | that. its 
condition is that'of barbarism. . 

We ‘would not by any means make an 
invidious comparison between the North 
and the South, or say that Northern’ justice 

is always what it should be; yet a state of 
society in which local government becomes 
adi Thkiwdiity” to ‘crime is nots Northern 
idea or practice. Oriminals’ at the Nortl 
there are, and frequently they escape pun- 
ishment; but nowhere do we find whole 
towns and counties in which the hoe 
ot the people are the virtual confederates 
of criminals. These local. jurisdictions 
rather serve to promote public order and 
impart greater promptness and certainty to 
the execution of Jaw. So they will operate 
wherever the people are civilized. If ‘they 
fail at the South, the reason lies in’ their 
barbarism. The reitiedy is‘ noth force 


bills’ enacted by Congress, of Ti Federal | 


troops, but in the New England system of 
popular education. A commubity—and 


this. is the fact ip several of the Ser te 


states—in . which, nore ‘than ha 

edult. can, neither read. fe 
write cannot be expected to furpish.a very 
brilliant example of good’ government, 
What the South needs more than anything 
else is expressed in a single word, and that 
qwebd te wbvcation. 


Efitovial ial Hotes. 


«/ (Pew éqaarent ausé bravest utterance as yet on 
the sabje-ct of Bishop Foster at New Orleans, 
as furvished by the Methodist press, is from 
the last number of the Central ChristianAdve- 





: akira Hat It says: “m 10% pao 


samara, fo tbe Asses Chap penny hig cue 
eg ee pe 
that the question st iesne 


— soe ieales Rt The soy dete to 
parecer = sey wo te» debate, Lg et 
may carry more W t on a et civeke! 


tion at the time if 


That.is just what we said; rant apting 
oi ng enti tn 
us for it? That paper in another 

steadily advocated the leaving 
ie eho a clades from the Clvif Rights Bm,” 


‘that would pase'a civil rights: Dili:with that 
elause omitted would betray the banner of 
equal rights; while the entree to saloons: we 
Miight be temptéd> to sacrifiée. Separate 
schools we despise, even as we. loathe excla- 
ative churches. _ Bat, passing this misrepresent 
ation, when that journal proceeds to insinuate 
‘that our attack on Bishop Foster was inspired 
by s personal mictive, and that It had the fur- 
ther object of ‘helping the African Methodist 
Church at the expense of the Methodist Bpis- 
copal Church;~it- says-what is false and 
what “1 ought to be ashamed! of. We 
will assure © Our Methodist . contemporary 
that the representative of the African Church 
to whou# It refers, ‘the Rey, B?T. Tanner, was 
probably as surprised as any one to: seo our 
rebuke to the Bishop, and if he took advanh- 
tage of it to say @ good word for his own 
church we did not endorse ft, A denomisa 
tion feneed by calor lines. we do not believe 
in. It may be defended as a necessary or lesser 
evil; but it is Hostile to the spirit of Christ’s 
Gospel, and at best is a temporary expedient, to 
be endured only till other churches Jearn that 
Gospel.’ We agree with the’ Western Advocate 
that the Methodist Chusch is. right on’ the 
color question and that Bishop Foster: mis- 
fepresented it! Our rebuke was péréonal—to 
him and nof to the Church ; and we should be 
very (sorry tO see the. Methodist Church 
crowded out in the South by any of the African 
churches. ~ 


Tue Southern Methodist Churcli has a Chrts- 
tian Advocate of its Own, in St, Lonis, which 
chivalrously comes to the help of the Northern 
Addocate of thé same city in the Bishop Foater 
tattér. In very carefully-chosen. ‘language it 
defénds the Southern churches against the 
chatge of caste. “ There is not,” it alleges, ‘a 
Christian dendmination in the South into which 
4 colored man or woman’ may not enter, and 
enter ou the samé terms an@ under the 
same condition with the whites, and, when 
admitted,” heat the same preaching, enjoy 
the same religious A vw and receive 
the same sacraments‘ from the same hands.” 
We understand. They may “enter on the same 
terme” a8 the whitee—that is, they get in. at 
the same door of profession of faith; but when 
once in they Will be stowed away in the gar- 
ret. They will hear “the same presching’’ 
from their “ nigger” corner, and will “receive 
> same sacraments,” after thé whites have 

In hort, they wil be mate 
rs ‘fel their inferiority” the Very honse 
of God. The contemptible méanness of the 

sentiment in the South ctops Gut. at 
the end of this article even; where the writer 
tells usoef the. North, if we“ 





charge.” .The-italics sre our own; but the »in- 
suit is that of the St: Louis Advocate. We can’ 
tell it» that there’ are hundreds of churéhés 
around New: York in which any eclored man 





We! tuformed our: readers some ens “3 
that the Newark Methodist Conference hed on: 
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besten he spoke ‘4 from, the profonnds of. 
‘with unspeakable pain,” camnereel | 


waching atheism because it says “there 
iano God:'? . Mr, Gill mede.e quiet, brave 
speech, which won him universal regari 
The Conference also considered almost similar 
charges made @ yourk preacher, Mr-J. 
A. Owens; on bis philosophical contri- 
Camientitats tesibeanbinird They told bin 
that they2would pase his “ character,” bat,4n 
substanve, that he must not Go 86 any more. 
We shall see’ The Conférence is bound, it 
seenis, fo a: ‘philosophy; as wen ‘as to's the 
li 





"Tau obituary bard of the Philadelphia. Ledger 
is right in believing his past efforta so nearly 
perfect that it is not- wise often to try to com, 
pete with them. Still, lest our readers should 
suppose.that his genius is exhaasted, we print 
one or twe of his later efforts, which will show 
that his ear is as attaned, to. harmony as his 
heart Je to the tenderest sympathy. Notice the 
bappy metrical balance between the secoud and 
fourth lines of the following stanza addressed 
to a child of twelve,years : ‘ 

“Doge Anna, the Serioury name, a 

you loved to repeat, 

Wife teen, 708 yeery Woden 
Hope to meet.” 
The following is One of the Léger’s best, and 
has done sérvice 0 long and bas been changed 


go often’ that the Original form {sas question- 


able as that of the much-mendéd Jack-knife, 
We believe it once began: “ A’husband once,” 
te. : 
bers “ A wife onve'so kind I had, 
? Who dwelt with me on earth . 
She now is dead, : 
Wilt heer iy Brest 
cheer my fireside hearth, 

r>% | Gone to meet Wer mother.”’ 
Beat ot all, ‘however, is thé following beautiful 
little verse, over which we have “shed téars 
enough to melt an ice-gorge: 
“ Shé came into the world without her consent, 

She went out with the consumption to cure; 

I know she will find in spirit life | 

A pbyrician that will cure her sure.” 
We heve wondered who was the.clegist of The 
Ledger. The above stanza enlightens us. But 
ope man, ia the United States could have writ- 
ten it, and. thatis the famous poet of Purdy 
Station, the Rev. vanei foqmnovibas of the 





Tus veasreble Charles Tappan, of Boston, 
died on ‘Biéareday last, at the advanced age of 
ninety, in thecity of Washington. He was the 
lest.of a remarkable family of brothers. They 


were natives of Northampton, in» Massachu- 
‘ setts, where their parents were buried; but 
' none of them was content to live the life of a 


“ village Hampden,” and they sought oppor- 
tunities ‘elsewhere, where there was- greater 


acope for their enterprise and : benevolence. |, 


Benjamin Tappan, the elder of the flock, em}- 
grated te the Western Reserve, in Obio, where 
be became eminent as a lawyer; a judge'of the 
Supreine Court; atid a United: States senator 
front 1889 to 1845. Jolin was « wealthy mer- 
chapt.of Boston, who died’ at 4 ripe old age, 
universally’ respected for :his integrity and 
loved for’. bis weill-difécted (schemes of 
benewolduce.© . He “was.! fatliertnlaw of 
Judge Henry E. Davies, of:New) York; 
also of the Jate-Thomas--Denny, the well- 
khown babker of this city, and father of 
Lewid Tappan, s well-knéwn merchant of Bos- 
tom! Arthar, the most famons, pérbaps, of 
this famous family, aftér having failed in busi 
ness in Boston, came to this city, and was soon 
recognized as the leading dry goods dealer of 
the whole country... He wis not fond of pop- 
Garityand avoided anything like « public dis- 
play; but bis fotegrity in his business relations 
and his’ princely benevolence made him re- 
tim to be sowell known that forty years ago 
he was the most famous man 6f the day was 
therfirm stand he took onthe subject of ‘slave- 


Ids brother Lewis,;0bo wie bls Bastsesd partust. 
Lewis Tappan’ héd beet a Unitarian in his re 
Mgious ‘belief early fn life; Bat he Became a 
zealous and consistént Evangelical believer 
after his removal to New York, and his devo- 
tion to the caused Of freedom; then 6d rare 
among merchacts, exefved the animosities of 





sacked and his furniture destroyed Jay. « mob, 
, About thirty-five. years ego Lewis, Tappan 
_ Withdrew from, the business in which he bad. 


quot: ‘heen #0 long engaged, and established .in, New 


York the first of those, nsefnl organizations, 
now known as Mereantile Agencies; but. he 


Pisemepeipaire the. business. several years, 


before his death; and after the death of Arthur 
| he, published) 9 biography of his more cele- 
bested .brother; , Charles; Tappan,, the. last, 
of:;the family, was Jess fortunate in busi- 
Rese. and lese, prominent;as s, reformer, 
He, however, possessed many of the estima 
ble, traits, of. character, which gave, renown 
te..the others, He... eatablished. early,.,.in 
his. business, career a8 a bookseller in, Porter 
mouth, N. H., and. im course of time he .re- 
moved to Boston, where he was so. successful 
that at the age of sixty he had scquired suffl- 
clent wealth to warrant his, retiring from busi- 
bess; and. -seeking for recreation in Europe. 
The agent to whom he confided: his affairs 
proved incompetent, and he returned home 
to find himself not only penniless, but, as he 
expressed it, twenty-five bundred . dollars 
worse. than nothing, But he was aot dishear'- 
ened, and heresumed business again, and again 
retired, some twenty years ago, not wealthy, 
but with a competence. For many years past 
he has spent the winte? months at the South, 
in Richmond or ih Washington, and he was a 
freqaént visitor among ‘his friends iv Brook- 
lyn, His mind was. clear and his memory 
good-up to the day of his painiess death. A 
story has been told of him; of little signifi- 
cance fy itself, tit as “a remarkable evi- 
dence of his perfect integrity of char- 
acter. It is said that’ when he was 2a lit- 
tle boy in Northathpton’ ‘he was play- 
ing one day fw the ‘street with a neighbor's 
son, and @ sixpenny’ piecé was found fn the 
dust. ‘The boys quarreled about the ownersbip 
of the coin; but’ young Tappan held it, and 
the other boy gave im Seventy ‘years after- 
ward he encountered his ‘playmate, old and 
poor, in Pittsfield, Berkshire “County, Mass., 
arid paid him the éixpdncé, with thie’ scerued 
interest. 


Tus alumni of Amherst College are nowtry- 
fog. the experiment of electing a representa- 
tive in the boerd of trustees, If they aceept 
this responsibility, they ought to study the tri- 
ennial catalogue fearefully and sclect a man 
that will take an active.interest ip the affairs of 
the college. While ours ie not the. journe), to 
canvass at any length the merits of different 
gentlemen, we trust that the snbject will be 
carefully considered and that the alamni will 
discover the best man. The trustee now to be 
chosen, must be « laymen;.and among the 
names that mizht.be.considered are those of 
Ensign H. Kellogg,’36; Horace Maynard,.’38 ¢ 
Samuel T. Spaulding,.’39;- Waldo Hutchins, 
42; Judge William:Allen,; 425 Prof. F, A. 
March, ’45, the lest president of the American 
Philological Society ; Marshall Honehaw, 45, 
) principal of Williston Seminary; Wiliam) 'G 
' Hammond, 49; George Howland, 60; J, N. 

Marshall, '58; R».M. Benjamin; ’53; Prof. 
Charlies H.; Hitcheoek, ‘56; Gen. Francie A, 
| Walker, 60; and H; D. Hyde, ’61, 








Iris alwaysan ungracious! duty and ‘genes 
rally altogether improper to make disparaging 
remarks respecting the business of our con- 
temporaries ;:but it fs aiways pleasant to be 
able toe notied any ‘evidences of prosperity 
. which are offered to the public,and such very 
conspiceous proofs as heve lately been given 
by The Tridune of ite prosperity and growth 
cannot fail to attract toward its conductors 
and managers the attention of its opposite 
beighbor, st least. Tus lepgrznvent “ocen- 
ples ‘a corner oni the Broadway Side of the Park 
rectly opposite to the lofty stracture which 
has been gradually. Maing i its “majestic 


thirty-fifth anniversary of the first issue of the 
little folio sheet which bore the name of Zhe 
Tribune, the business of <he concern waa re- 
movedinto thé new office, unique in its ele 
gance and colldity and astounding when 
comipared with the very’ ‘bumble beginning 
of the now grést journalistic establishment. 
The story of The-Tridune’s origin, rise, and 
progress is‘too failiar to’ require repetition. 
it ts only one fnetance of many similar ones of 
the success which attends well-directed efforts in 
@rapidiy-increasing community like ours; but 
im the case of The Trilunée'there have been cer- 
tain. mora] elements combined in its conduct 
which Go distinguish ft from other nowspapers 
which have been conducted upon a purely com- 
mercial principle. Zhe Tribune has always been 
af Amefican newspaper and has néver stooped 
tO flatter ‘the prejudices of the vulgar and 
bééer s6ctious of the people. From the ontset 
ft baie Giways aimed at a higher level of intel- 
iéotual cultivation than bas been deemed prof- 
{tebe Wy many other journals, and it has 
féurid the public for which it has sought. Ite 
sew Wullaing is In some sorts standing ex- 





peéusion of fts printiples,. Ki is certainly 
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bizarre iv the extreme ; but then it fs lofty, and | 


\ its loftiness is so well based and the building 
80 solidly constructed that no one feels the 
least doubt of ite continuance and perfect se- 
curity. it stands by itself, just as the journal 
it represents does, and its singularity fs not 
the result of weakness, but of a well-metured 
plan and strength of design. The epecial part 
of the building which calls for admiration and 
will receive it is the clock tower, with its 
graceful. and beavtiful spire.” I¢is one of the 
fairest objects that rise above the flat level of 
the city, and is in striking contrast to the great 
hulking domés of the Post-office, of which, 
from « Wistance, % seems to form a part. 
The lower part of the city, from Cham- 
bers stréet to Wall Street, now presents 
& congeries of remarkable structures, which 
give a very grand appearance to the profile of 
the metropolis. These “star-y-pointing” ‘edi- 
fices are The Tribune building, the New Post- 
Office, Thé Buening Pott building, the Western 
Union Teélegraph, St. Paul’s church, the 
Mutual and the Equitable Life Insurance 
Offices, and Trinity charch ; but among them 
all The Tribwne spire, it must be conceded, if 
not the tallest, is the most elegant and in- 
dtvidual. 


Tus National Republican, in commenting on 
the Connecticut election, says: 

‘*It will be remembered that Mr. Stark- 
weather, who made the greatest gain, voted 
for the bill to protect electors, otherwise 
known as the Fores Bill; while General Haw- 
ley, who made the least gain, voted against it. 
These figures certainly speak plainer thap 
words.” 

It may be interesting to Zhe Republican to 
know that General Hawley, though defeated 
by a small majority, ran ahead of the Re- 
publican state ticket in his own district 
by 1212 votes; and that Mr. Starkweather, 
though re-elected, ran behind the ticket by 
nearly 500 votes. That is to say, one of 
the candidates polled 1,212 votes more than 
the strength of his party, and the other 
polled almost 500 votes less. Mr. Stark- 
weather’s district, as The Republican ought 
to know, is the strongest Republican district 
in Connecticut; while in General Hawley’s 
district the voters are much wore évenly 
divided between the two parties. The réfusal 
of the latter to vote for the Force Bili 
was by no meéans the cause of his defeat, 
but rather ove of the causes that enabled him 
to run #0 far ahead of his ticket. 


Tae Civil Rights Law, in thé few cases 

already made to test its application, has started 
some curious questions of judicial construc- 
tion. One of these cases-was brought against 
the proprietor of the Trenton House, in New 
Jersey, for declining to permit two colored 
men to play a game of billiards in the bilifard- 
room attached to the hotel. This raised the 
question whether equality of accommodations 
in inns, es provided forin the law, applied to 
billiar4-rooms when attached to hotels, and 
the United States commissioner decided that 
such roome, whether attached to a hotel or not, 
are not under common law any part of an inn, 
and, hence, that the Civil Righte Law did not 
touch the point. Livery stables, barber shops, 
and telegraph offices, when connected with 
hotels, are pleced in the seme category. If the 
law stands long enough to admit of an ex- 
haustive interpretation, the country will finally 
learn just what under the rule of commen law 
is included in an jun and what is not, Then 
it is to be remembered that common law Is law 
in the several states no longer than they choose 
to haveiteuch. They can change it in re- 
spect to inns or anything else ; and, hence, they 
cap change the practical meaning of the Civil 
Rights Law. There is already a bill before 
the Tennessee legislature defining the righta, 
duties, and Mabilities of inns, and in these re- 
spects modifying the common law. We hold 
that colored people sheuld everywhere be 
treated just as well as white people are treated, 
and that nothing prevents it but a mean and 
wicked prejudice; yet we equally hold that 
the Civil Rights Law is a very foolish attempt 
to bring about this result. The colored peo- 
ple will consult their own interests in not fool- 
isbly getting up cases to test ite efficacy. 


Tue action of Governor Tilden, last week, in 
pardoning J. H. Ingersoll,one of the Tam- 
many Rivg plunderers, and restoring to him 
the forfeited rights of citizenship, would be 
censurable to the last degree but for the pub- 
lic reasons on which it rests. The legislature 
has passed three civil remedies acts, prepared 
by Mr. Charles O’Conor and Governor Tilden, 
for the purpose of making the thieves disgorge 
their ill-gotten gains and dealing in the same 
way with all, future similar thieves ; and, for 
the purpose of successfully prosecuting suite 
nnder these aets, the testimony of Ingersoll, as 
Mr. O’Conor says, is vitally important. His 
pardon, after an imprisonment of about two 
years, has been granted for this reason, at the 
request of Mr..Q’Conor and the other conasel 
associated with him. The reason is @ good 





one,’since it does not impsir the integrity or 
power ‘of law or give timaunity to ‘crim’. 
It is part of a plan to make the law more effect- 
ive. ‘The best use that the state can make of 
Mr. Ingersoll, fe thé circumstances, is to em- 
ploy him as an fnstrument in furthering the 
ends of public justice. All honor to Governor 
Tilden for his persistent hunting after public 
thieves. 


Mz. Wr11am L Bowprrog, in s pamphlet en” 

titled ‘‘ Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” 
submits some very suggestive statistics bear- 
ing on the question of female suffrage im that 
state, He shows that about two-thirds of the 
adult population in Massachusetts, including 
women, are disfranchised ; and, hence, that the 
whole political power of the state is wielded 
by one-third of the adult inhabitants. The 
total production of 189 branches of industry 
in 1870 was $494,881,855, and the producers 
were 158,045 men and 84,672 women. In the 
same year the Government tax paid under the 
laws of ‘Congress amounted to about $21,000, - 
000, and hearly $10,000,000 of this sum were 
paid by the labor and consumption of women. 
Now, if women are taxpayers and wealth-pro- 
ducers to so large an extent, if their 
property is taxed for state purposes in 
common with the property of the other sex 
and if they form fully one-half of the popula 
tion, where is the justice in denying to them 
all political power in the affairs of govern- 
ment? This is the question which Mr. Bow- 
ditch submits to the people of Massachusetts. 
It is a question which those who oppose female 
suffrage ought to face with a clear end explicit 
answer. We can easily see how they can dodge 
the question and get up irrelevant issues; 
but how they can answer it without abandon- 
ing the principles: apon which our government 
professes to rest or misrepresenting the actual 
capacity and power of woman we do not so 
readily perceive, If taxation be a good reason 
for representation in the case of males, why is 
it not just as good in that of females ? 

Into his one task Mr. Plimsoll certainly pute 
all his heart. He has faithfully assailed Parlia- 
ment and the English press in behalf of poor 
seamen seut to'watery graves In unseaworthy 
ships. Now he fe seeing to it that the laws he 
has secured are carried out. He gota telegram 
the other day late’ fn the evening that the “ In- 
ternational,’* laden with telegraph cable, was 
ambout to start badly overiaden. Off tie hurried 
immediately to the headquarters of the marine 
Sectetary to get his address and havethe vessel 
stopped. Thesecretary was in a remote suburb, 
and Mr. Plimsoll persuaded the porter to go with 
him, and take three other telegranis that bad 
been sent fn reference to other vessels, About 
three o’clock in the morning he found the ma- 
rine secretary’s apartments, awoke him, and 
persuaded him to telegraph and have the vessels 
detained. One of them had sailed; but 
the others were stopped, and a searching in- 
vestigation in the case of the “‘ International” 
showed it overloaded, and it was lightened. 
Had Mr. Plimsoll done as almosteany other 
man would bave done—that is, had he waited 
till the secretary appeared, at office hours, the 
next day-—the four vessels would probably have 
sailed, and very likely one of them have sunk, 
as wes the case with the “‘ Thornaby” which 
had got away just sea fortnight previously, 
after being reported, aod which drowned 
twenty-nine men. If, according to St. James, 
pure religion and undefiled before God and thé 
Father, is to visit the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction, much more is there pure re- 
ligion in Mr. Plimsoll’s work of saving wives 
and children from the affliction of widowhood 
and orphanage. 


Tux Japanese beve just been celebrating the 
2,585th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun, in grand and jolly 
style.- Jimmu Tenno, the first emperor, is be- 
lieved by unskeptical natives to have Been de- 
clared monarch just 8,535 years ago. He was 
the fifth in descent from the sun-goddess Ten 
Sho Dai Jin, and the present Mikado (who, by 
the way, rejoices im an heir born of one of the 
court ledies who holds the second, third,- or 
fifth place in bis affections—we forget which) 
claims unbroken descent from him. The na- 
tional celebration was hightened in interest 
from the fact that during the previous: year 
Japan hed emerged so gloriously in success 
and honor from the Formosan aftair—all the 
world looking on to see the tiny star-spot. of 








that had been stationed on the soil of Japan 


sivee 1868, were to be removed Feb. 15th, snd 
now, doubtless, away, bound for Merrie 
Baghint 06 Le Bos Postion ‘Ever our old 
friend, thé ‘Tycoon; from his*St. Helena of 
polite exile in Shidzucka, comes forth to’ help 
on the national joyand prosperity. For Keiki, 
06° the-last Tycoon is chlied, though polit 
feally the quondam head of a hoary usurpation, 
is personally an accomplisbe@ and benevolent 
gentleman, who rejoices in bis country’s wel- 
fare, and, to prove ft, has presented to one of 
the public libraries in Tokio 1,000 works, many 
of ‘them. rare and very valuable, comprising 
many thousand volumes. 





«...We like to saya good word for even 
Prof. Francis L. Patton, when we can, and are 
glad to quote from a lete sermon of his, in 
which, while he requires all officers of the 
Presbyterian. Church .to0 subseribe to ‘the 
Standards of the Chureb entire, he jets off the 
private members in a much more Christian 
manner. He says’ 


you know that 
u kisew thie have 
of our 


Ts should eens eo 
nw on ese 
bs og by. “hay one bey I 


And, therefore I would admit to the com- 

munion table and ee into the church 

many whose theological views I could not 

y, 0 Mage who could not pathic to the 
of Faith.” 

..-“ The growth of Hartford,” says Ghurch 
and State, as quoted in another Episcopal 
paper, “in the past ten years has been very 
great. Fourteen churches end chapels have 
been erected by as many banks and Busse 109 
companies, besides a host of very c ble 
stores and dwellings, The new white marble 
State House has risen to the second story, 
the granite Federal building is above ground, 
and everything indicates the city’s increasing 
wealth and well-founded prosperity. It is well 
for the Church that her oldest college should 
be located in this beautiful New England cap- 
ital.” We really must insist that all this 
benevolence of the banks and insurance com- 
panies be not left in obscurity, and trust that 
our contemporary will yet. print the names of 
the churches and of the fourteen corporations 
which haye built them. We should also like 
to learn the chronological system which makes 
1828 a more ancient date than 1754 and 1698, 


...«Prof. I. Ls Kephart, of Western'College, 
argues in an lows paper that, although by act 
of Congress.the Black Hills region has been 
‘tset aside as sacred to the Indian,” yet when 
the Canaanites would not become 4s spiritual- 
ized and civilized as the Israelites (we had sup- 


| posed they were more civilized) this ‘caused 


the Almighty to decree in justice their ox- 
termination, and, aided by him, the Israelites 
exterminated ‘the race.’? Therefore, “unless 
the Indian becomes civilized -his complete an- 
nihilation is only ajuestion of time.” Besides, 
gold has been found im the Black Hills, and, 
“while we would not encourage injustice to 
the Indian,’ yet'we must bave the land, if the 
savages have to be “ wiped out.” We trust 
Professor Kephart does not seach ethics to the 
pupils of Western College. 

..Though Rhode Island, like Vermont, is 
always a Republican’ state, the split in thé 
Republicas party, resalting in preseating two 
sets of candidates for governor and lHeutenant- 
governor—the one supported by the Liquor 
Dealers’ League and ‘the other by the Protiibi- 
tionists—prevented last week the election of 
either by the popular vote. The legislature is 
Republican in both houses, and, hence, one:or 
the other set of candidates will be elected. 
The contest in Rhode Island. referred mainly 
to the temperance question asa local issue and 
had very little to do with national politics. 
The Democrats polled about theirusual vote, 
and the two sets of Republicans in their com- 


bined strength did the same. 5 s 
‘the Interior ia ight ‘in ing that 
‘* criminals “are in prison not as in a 


moral conrse.”” That isa eae delusion. 
But The Interior is not, we think, much nearer 
the truth in asserting that they are there 
**guffering the punishment due to their sins.” 
‘We do not put men ip prison because they do 
wrong, but because they have proved them- 
selves dangerous vermin, whom it is. not safe 
to allow to run loose. They are mad dogs, 
who not only bite men, but who spread their 

“among other dogs. They must be 








of. . 
Printed af Nominal the ath 
‘Wesnswer: Agee wis. cri 9 Wotendeceet 
to our readers that be was absent in Europe, 
and they were reminded of it frequently by 
his letters from abroad. . 

..Professor W. D, Whitney sstled Saturday 
tor Europe, where some special Sanskrit work, 
in connection with Professor Haug, awaits 
tim. The Atheneum, we believe, announced 
that while fa London a special meeting of the 
Philological Society would be held to hear 
&@ paper from him. The fact is that he was 
requested to meet the Society when in England, 
and replied that if he was in London at the 
time.of one of its meetings he would consent 
to give them a talk on some questions of pho- 
nology. A paper by him in last_Contem- 
porary Review is an able reply to & sharp attack 
by Professor Max Miiller. 


-» The Pall Mall Gazette gives © mesh strik- 
ing illustration of the even-handed justice 
dealt out to offenders against the ‘laws in En- 
gland in referring to a fine of a pound ster- 
ling being inflicted upon an old woman who 
had gathered sticks valued at a sixpence in 
the forest belonging to a noble lord. “So 
evenly are the scales of justice balanced in 
this country,” says The Pall Mall, Gazette, 
“that an old woman who picks upa stick and 
the ruffian who knocks an old woman down 
with a bludgeon are mulcted in about the 
same penalty,’’ 

-»--One of our own editors has been toa 
spelling school and missed on the word daffo- 
dil—a word he is ready to swear he always 
Imew how to spell. Since thén we have caught 
him mattering to himself more’than asual, but 
could not catch the words, till lately we heard 
him, when he thought nobody was around, re- 
péating three lines anyon Ingelow’s ** Per- 
sephone”’: 

“Ah! faded fate that I fulfill; 
Ah! fateful flower beside the rill, 
The daffodil ! the daffodil !”’ 

-«'* The old man had lived too long” was 
the excuse which “Black Harry,” a Welsh 
minér, lately gave for kicking to death his 
father-in-law, aged 77. The jadge* presiding 
over the Oarnarvonshire Assizes doés not seem 
to have thought that Black Harry had lived too 
long, as he gave him fifteen years’ residence in 
@ healthy portion of Aastralia, Our Welsh 
friend should have waited till the “ proper 
legal restraints” for killing one’s relatives 
cond hare Dorn MO: drags) 
»+<«Lhe American Social Science n 
will hold its next meeting in Detroit, during the 


four days, beginning May llth. will 
be read by D. A. Wells, W. D. Harris, on. J, 
org’ C. L. Brace, W. G. mond, D. 


B. Eaton, F. B. Sanborn, and others. Those 
interested in social questions ‘will: find ft well 
worth attending. 

.<..Bines the date of that Cinnnrncgdéan 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston andicuce,” 
weremember nothing more guileless then the 
wording of the resolution just passed , by the 
South Carolina Jower house, granting a grata- 
ity of $309 to the Rev. Mr. Goosley for praying 
YU pee ty inet 905 eatetnahion se te 
house,’ 


.. The spelling mania originated on the 26ih 
of June, in s match at Greensbarg, Ind. , in aid 
of a colored church. “Hon. win of 
Greensburg, started it. ‘Old people ‘were the 
spellers. The book used was-anold Websier’s 
Spelling Book, and the last-epéli¢r went down 
on “Bdeliiap.” oC ciexe gaeillied 
. 12. Supposititions "- to ‘a word: febqnently 
misused and sometimes curtailed of @ syllabic, 
Thus Mr. Leslie Stephen, in -hieHoare ine 
Library,” speaks of.a.{euppositions author.” 
In the same way 


loses a ice tals faire} mama 


....Some one cumpiamed to old Dr. 8. H 
Cox, in one of bis early settioments, thet “his 
sermons were too long for his hearers... He.re- 
plied, putting his hands to his ears: “Go and 
tell those persons that. their ogg ame toe 
long for my sermons.” = :/ . 

. It is’ easy enough 
but Jamen Lick rah itera 
difficult to eall it back again. trustees 
decline to yield up his gift, especially after 
they have sold two or three hundred thousand 
dollars of real estate. ; 

.. The Princeton College Gymasstum con- 
talus five billiard tables, donated by 4 Presby- 
terian merchant, at the special solicitation of 
President McCosh. ‘That removés the tempta- 


tion visit places wh 
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Ever. since unit Goatees 
tention‘of His Holiness the P 
carilina]’s hat upon. Archbishop MeClosk 
tiie Catholies of this city, and of 
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country, indeed, ina 

tion, whieb is very patural when we remember 
bow great the dign significance of 
red hatis fv the of Catholics and= that 


Arthbishop McCloskey is the first Ameticat, 
upon whom fithas been conferred, He Ts no 
longer plain John, Archbishop, but he is an* 
Eminence, Monsignore, a Prince of the Cath- 
olic Chureb, aii official member of the Couneil. 
of the Vatican, and 4 cardinal, with a possfpil-, 
ity of being Pope himself. Protestants cannot’ 
easily understand the feelings which avimate: 
the breasts of Catholics on such an anusual 
event, and the actual arrival in this city of the 
ablegates Of the Holy Father—Bishop Ronatti, 
Father Ubaldi, and the Count Marafoschi— 
bringing » with ‘them «the red cap,; »the 
predecessor of the sacred hat, which 
carr’) be ‘delivered “by the 
the/Pope im Rome; has caused « stir a 1008 
tHe“Catbolics that has never t of 
equaled here. The formal ceremony of_pre- 
senting the cap took place at the house of the 
Cardinal, in Madison Avenue, last week, in the 
presence of a few invited guests; and on the 
same occasion His Eminence was. presented 
with a magnificent carriage and a pair of horses, 
driven by a liveried coachman once in the 
service of Cardinal Manning: But the great 
event in connection with the presentation, of 
the red cap will be the public ceremonial of 
the bestowal of the Berrefta by Archbishop, 
Bailey, of Baltimore, on the 22d fost. The 
ceremony will, take place at the old :8t. Pat- 
rick’s church, in) Mott stréet,.which will be 
nearly filled by the dignitaries of the Church 
arid bat little space will be left fort 
spectators. Nearly all the bishops and \ 
geveral of the Catholic Church in nt 
United States will participate in the grand dis- 
play. On Sunday last thie Italian ambassadors 
of the Pope attended high maas in St. Patrick’s, 
and afterward took a drive in the Central Park. 
It is announced that after the’ public presenta- 
tion of the berretia there will bea great pum 
of semi-public festivals and» Piieew nan 
which the “‘ ablegates’’ have been invited to 
attend. Cardinal Manning is reported to have 
said that the Catholic Church is on the eyp of 
a “‘fl@ry crisis”; but’wé do not : 


there is danger from one red 
page York. It fv fiam 


covering for the: head; of an. old jmgn, but we 
have not the slightest fear of any fire betas 
kindled by it. 


.... The Southern Churchman contains an 
important letter signed ‘“Mahy Episcopal- 
fans,’’ urging the withdrawal of the Diocese of 
Virginia from the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
“Tt is now plain to candid minds,” the ‘letter 
begins, “that there is no hope of any quiet in 
the Episcopal Church for years to come’; that 
a process of change, even of revolutio 
checkéd by any action of the last tadt. Genefia 
Convention, is going on; that controversy 
within its fold is to be fte normal peo for 
sometime to Poe Rabel 
and that progress ip ped | 
exclude all but those mi are = cubes en 
the ‘apostolic suctessfon 
Roman order is’ to be aggressively made on 
the one side and resisted on the other with 
constantly decreasing energy.” The last Gen- 
eral Conveation, it continues, did nothing 


rod Mica. hates sy aad doe 
Sedatiy Mabel Ghee waa A 

Writers urge, to withdraw quietly from the 
turbulent denomination neo e aay % forms a 


ie gn tb part: © ' if whley dd 
hese wis vie, seems 10 be ato way Ae 
take the destiny of nore ls Res t Diocese ot mp. 


tance. 
ogencous diocese in th 


can live in ise we can- 
pot do so® conection with 
the General Chureht same 
leaven whieh hes eerere more or Pong all the 
other dioceses in the United | tes will c 
mence its work of change om | 


ties Wee shall be changed. ny pooh 
be partakers of this strife? If we ousiane te 
be, the result will most probably be that this 
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able’ to our fallen nature, will 
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| rather, not appointed for collections on Sus- 








Mage ant b tales peveciiy of enPARD. 


makes out that, Dr. 
Mite ehnulp pial dng 
inasmuch as he bas not at'ended the mee 
‘of the ‘coinmitt#é, and the only contribu 
to the cause from Princeton the past’ year has 
‘from a colored church? He’ 
télie the story Of a debate in the General’ 
‘Assembly between Drs. Breckinridge and! 
‘Rice. . Dr. Breckinridge exclaimed; “ Mr.) 
Moderator, there is nothieg in the world so 
sad as to see a small man trying to be great,’ 
'“ Nay,’’ responded his.opponent: ‘‘it is still 
aad to see a ¥ creat man belitding bim- 
it Svan Dyke proceeds to ‘ coniplain 
‘again, in open ind explicit ‘terms, of the 
assumption and censoriousness toward others 
into which his perfervid zeal has betrayed him,”’ 
and. chéraeterizes “his assault upon the in- 
tegrity of the Board of Home Missions, and, 
‘especially upon ita secretaries,” as ‘‘ still more. 
intolerable.’’ Dr. Van Dyke's reply on the 
vexed question about the time appointed or, 


3 


tentation appears to us conclusive. He con- 
cludes by severely taking the President,to task 
for insinuating fhat the initials “‘H. J. V.” 
were s bush from which he had shot 
his anonymous shaft. The initials certainly 
are well enough known... This is the first time 
that President McCosh has, to our knowledge, 
been so sharply taken to task publicly in this 
country for his manners. 


_oweekhere is an English ecclesiastic named 
Rev. J. Leycester Lyne, who came to the con- 
elusiow fourteen years ago that his vocation 
was to revive monasticism fn thé Church of 
England ; and, accordingly, assuming the name 
of Igoatius, he started in 1863 an Order of 8t. | 
Benedict, at Claydon, Suffolk. Not recognized 
by anybody in particular, and getting more 
cuffs than sympathy even from Ritualists of the 
Church Time order, he has, what with per- 
secution by others and sensational preaching, 
in St. George’s. Hall..by.himself,.kept pretty 
Prominent, sever. since... His .,establishmept 
is vow at’ Lianthony, Wales,’ in the’ Black! 
Mountains; and he and his monks are there 
slowly building a large monastery, which is af-, 
fectionately described in a recent number of 
The Charch Times, which journal seems to be 

etting rather more Ignatian than it used tobe. 
Father Ignatius will algo. be remembered as the 
man.who got, into trouble:s year or two.ago 
witha parent whose soo (had joined the 
“0. 8. B.’ At that time one of the English’ 
weeklies happily headed its editorial on the 
enbject ‘* Amateur Monkery.”’ ila 

-- The; ‘Methodist cmenne Jon to be 
skinned if they enjoy ouch eidienle en Dr. Curry 
fhe leading editorial fifngs at a speaker in a 
as eihaen Thus heslashes: ~ 
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“er 
The resders of The Advocate will-be. glad to 
leara that the preachers of the Wilmiogton 

(Del.) Conférence were “men of & decidedly 
‘. > appearance, well dressed”—such 
mens we gather, as the more fashion: 
able conferences need not exactly be ashamed 


{Phe Liberal Ohristion amd "The Ohriation 
Raper print with some etetation the fol- 





SEGd avails seen snes 
that, as “ popularity is Mr. Hepworth’s well- 
known test of truth, and fmpending bank 
ruptcy indicates that the people are forsaking 
pee © 2 to ex- 
perience woah hontid Ahn ee 

Chant tot Move SADMOR Diaahvas With the 
great adebt, but they certainly have » very 
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n | bishop appealed to the prefect, representing 










ithe deleted his 
authority, that they severed themselves from 
the communion of Romie, and that on the fol- 
lowiug Sunday they would worship according | 
‘to the rites of the: Old Catholic. service. . The: 


that the course his refractory clergy were pur | 
suing was.sure to lead to disturbances.. The. 
contented himself with taking some 
slight precautions; but even these proved to 
be unnecessary, as it was plain that the priestd 
had the sympathy of the great mass of the 
community. 


...The Rev. Peter Anstadt, editor of The 
American Liatheran, wiites us in reference to 
the charges of literary dishonesty made against 
him in two other Latheram papers. He sends 
us a communicatiog, printed in one of these 
papers in which the writer declares his inno- 
cenee' of the charge. Mr. Anstadt explains 
peo it is'a spirit of rivalry and jealousy on the 
part.of newspapers whieh might more properly 
be called retrograde than conservative that gave . 
rise to the atteck upon him.. While.we should 
be sorry to believe the charge first made emninst 
him and editorially and emphatically end 
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business so many Smee OA elly onde nd bing 


80 well — favorably 
anette oat dealin Stem ot : 
eet é press a complete Catalogue, 
or Price-list; containing 16 pages of closel 
printed matter, composed usiveiy of a, 
oo descript 7 ne prices for thesame of 
ry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Ladies’ and hen area tee 
ents, Costumes, Basques, 
See teetien I Laces, Trimmings, 
Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and tbe thou- 
sand and one articles usualiy sold in first- 
class ity ho which will be sent, free of 
cost, to any one sending address and postage 
stamp for wailing the same. . 
We have examined this price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readefs how to erder 
goods. The description it gives of: every 
article is so perfect and complete as to make 
the selection extremely easy and certain o* 
satisfaction. They agree: to tefund» 
the money in every case where the goods 
turn out different than their representations 
make them-out to bev The standing of the 
house is such that we cheerfully vouch for 









by The Lutheran, if not by The Lutheran Obd- 
server, we think it pretty evident that Zhe 
American Lutheran is not just that peaceable 
paper that'would win the favor of its denom- 
{national contemporaries. 


... The English papers publish an advertise- 
‘ment which illustratés sie of the ways that 
are dark in the Established Churéh. The ad- 
vowson of a country benefice is offered for sale 
for £1,800, the income being between £200 and 
£300. It must be sold with great speed, as the 
sale would be simony as soon as the. benefice. 
shall be vacant, which is. likely to occur very 
soon, the incumbent. having accepted prefer- 
ment elsewhere, 


-.).4 parliamentary report bas jnst ot 
the revenues of the Scotch Establishment—or, 
rather, of so much of it as is supported by 
tithes. The revenues.of:855 parishes amount 
to £201,487,.0r about $1,700 each; including 
manse, yzlebe, etc., from which are paid the 
stipend of thé dlergyman and tie other’ parish 
expenses. 


... We are glad to learn that the story about 
thie Episcopal church in Richmond, Va.; whose 
pastor is said to have broken up bis services 
because a colored woman. took a front seat, .is 
utterly false. Nothing.of the sort occurred. 


saeoA Congregatioval and s Methodist min- 
ister of Portland officiated lately at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper in thé Unitarian 
eburcth ‘of Portland, Me. Dr. Hill is almost 
more orthodox that the orthodox. 


..Mr. Varley closed his meetings at the 
Hippodrome in this city last Sunday night 
The atte was large, but the building was 
not crowded. Mr. Varley goes next to Boston: 


...The Pope has granted the Président of 
Peru the privilege of nominating bishops, on 
condition that Pern is to continue to favor the 
Catholic 1 


Publisher’ 5 Department. 


PomEROY’s Trusses,—The Band Trusses. 
P By far the best in use. Price $10 to $25. 
, The Pétent Elastic Rupture Belt, The best 
' Elusti¢ Pross without metal springs. Price 
$4 to The Patent Rupture Belt. Durrbié 
¢ eon 








‘ SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth “add cértainly octng in every case. 


No remedy known Is ‘Coes Cou 
Balsam for *Couchs, = 


ids, Croup, 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
sad cleave proves tree. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON- 
SUMPTION REMEDY. 


“Dk Wi, HAit’s Barsam For Tim Lungs 
cures the worst cas:s of Coughs, Colds, and 
all the diseases of the™Iungs, Throat, and 
Chest. For Whooping’ Cotigh and Croup 
it is a certain specific. The most obstinate 
eases surely yield to Hau’s Batsam, when 
used perseyeringly. Stands at the head of 

eough preparations. Sold every where. 
tice $1 per bottle. Joun F, Hewny, Cur- 
RAN & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N.Y. 

Dr, Townstzy’s TooTrsacns ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 


1 ——EE EE 
~ 10 For Ten Cents we will send at 
beautiful book of choice 


as et $99, 915, Tce “ 


those Who wonld be cured 





the truth of their representation. Address 
M. Altman & Co.,cor. 6th Aye. & 19th st. N.Y, 





PREPAYMENT OF. POSTAGE. 


As moat of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 

to take effect on and after January Ist, 

1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which. amount our sub- 
scribers are requested.to remit in sddition 
to_the regular subscription price.of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of §2— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upoa 
the same pote a in “Tegard_ to "ape das wa 
have deducted at the rate of three ‘per 
year for postage from all, prcerrtnonrs paid 
in advance; so that subscribers. noticing 
the. change made in: the expiration of theie 
subscriptions, as shown op the yellow ad- 
dregs label, will anderstand that their post- 
age is paid. 

rr —— 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


Wp desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Checs, 








LLAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


Av Taylors Bazaar, 358 Eighth Avenue, 
this city, there is now on exhibition a select 
stock of Liama Lace Shawls, of entirely 
néw designs, adaptéa16 thé popular trade. 
nese goodsare of fine texturé anil tloss 
mesb and believed ¢© be a most desirablé 
atticle. They safe alspecialty with ‘dits es 


| tablishment and” they are offered at lov 


prices. Particular attention is“inrited to 
the-elegant shaw! they offer for $10, whidh 
they will send on approbation, C.O..D., to 
aby part of the country. < 
——E—— 

WE would like,to induce our readers who 
are housekeepers to use D. 8. Thompson's 
Matchless Bakiog Powders, manufactured 





ALLEY's Maato Pary Exraact- 


at 30 and 82 South Water St, Chicago, 
There cannot be a better article in that clase 
of goods, and in this age of .bumbugs and 
adulterations it should finda ready sale. We 
contend it makes a family better and baie 


pier to have light, digestible food; and 
those who give it a trial will find they have 
better biscuits, cakes, and potpies than eveg 
before, and will sa we have not recon» 
mended it too highir. 


—_————— EES 
PLANTERS OF TREES. AND. 
SHRUBS 
will: probably find in the stock of R. R 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
their Lawns and Gardens, whether Orn 
mental ‘Trees, Flowering: Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, |Evergreens, Rhododendrons, : etc, 
For catalogues, free, address at Village af 


] Flushing, N.Y. 


. cI 
- Temp best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE'S§ 
BRILLIANT OLL. The safest eet 





iat gebvdledt Gita tp this coun- 
CSE 


| oil in the world, 











el ORDERING GOODS. LIA M 


Ovn advertisers nbw now inforui us that ‘tlidy 
are receiviog « large number of orders from 
the country in every direttion ‘in réspdobe 
to their announcements in our. colunms. 
Money is sent freely, without any thonght of 
risk or disappoistmest. Thousands of our 


readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at) home. Ja 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where te find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one ‘and all, 
may, asa rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses Tre In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of # half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when ‘they send 
ofders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THe In- 
DEPENDENT. -'Phis will at ofee give them 
& proper introduction and secure tbe most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases cur merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive aré from gentioe 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the reqaired information. If any sub- 
a¢riber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, ided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions betweep our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benéfited thereby, Now, will our téaders 
please make their wants promptly known? 

cc 
FILES. FOR. THE INDEPENDENT. 

We have had 6 many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tre INDEPENDENT since the 
chinge to" 18 "présebt' form that we have 
made strangemetits with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees Of “the bést Binder in use, 
\o supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binderwitfconveniently hold 
twenty-six ynunbers half a vyeaty 7 The 
cover bas “ Tuk INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it Quite 
Ornamental and looking fn every respect 
like a handsome volume. ‘They will be 
delivered at our office 00 the receipt of one 
dollar e&eb, dr sént (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt.of ovne.dollar and .twenty-five cents 
each, (the, usual price.ia $1.50). A cut of 
the File, or Binder:is giver below; 
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Music © 
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PAPER FILE: | saath 
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HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT fs sent to subscrihers 
anti! an explicit order'to stop it is récéived. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his papér, do 
hot direct {he postmaster to return your 
haper. That will'not stop it. Do not write 
upon it hd” retarn it yourself.” That lays 
ot liable to's fife. Thereate thee ways'to 
plop it: Ist, When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper.to — at the expiration 
of the time paid for. . If you did notse 
expressly order, send a& Pcataboard to reach 
us ‘diy’ tinie béfGre thé expiralidnl 64 If 
you have negléetéd these two simple 
fictliods, andthe time te which you have 
paid is past, send a letter entlositig pay for 
each papérissued since your subscription 
expired, at thé rate ¢? eight certs & copy 
or thirty-four’ ¢ent® a month.» If :-yotir 
tpeper does not stop protwptiv ttereupoii, 
you may be assured your létiér bas! bréh 
miscarried; and, te™*@st the fact, send a 





#* posta?’ at once, that measures!may be | tra 


Anstituted for. finding it. ar ee the 
money, 108 od? gi 


se 
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offering extraordinary bargains in carpet- 
ings of every grade and ‘style,’ embracing 


added to his own, presents attractions not 


the present season of the year thousands 
are refurnishing, and at this great and pop- 
ular establishment may be fouod everything 
that can be desired in the line of carpet- 
ings. Sheppard Knapp has built up a very 
large trade by always showing goods and 
offering them at fair prices. 
I 
FURNITURE. 

WARREN Warp & Cc & Co, are once more 
‘‘at bome again” in their old quarters. 
This is one of the largest and most popular 
farniture warehouses in New York. The 
stock on éxhibition is immense, émbracifig 
everything that could reasonably be desired. 
Their new store has been refitted—almost 
rebuilt—since the fire which drove them 
away some six months ago. They are now- 
fully prepared for business, with a magnifi- 
cent stock of new and. seasonable goods, 
which they offer for sale at very low prices. 

= —— EE ——— 


FOR EUROPE. 


Any of our readers who propose to go 
abroad this season will find the Williams 





for Liverpool. Two new first-class steam 
ers will shortly be added tothe présént 
fleet, and passage at reasonable rates can 
be obtained by applying at the office of the 
Company, 68 Wall street. 


_—s 


PLANTING SEASON. 


8. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
near Kissena Station, Flushing, N. Y., 
offera very large assortment of HARDY 
TREES and SHRUBS, inclading RHODO- 
DENDRONS, AZALEAS,; ROSES, and 
their well-known JAPANESE collection. 


‘ . 





BILE 18 NATURE'S CATHARTIC, 


Constipation frequently results from: its 
deficiency. The office of the liver is to 


matter, which is brought to the-service of 
the bowels for their daily action. OB8- 
GOOD'S INDIA CHOLAGOGUE has. a 
deobstruent . operation. upon tbe biliary 
organs, causing a healthy flow of bile, to 
produce its natural effect upon the bowels 
and relieve the system generally from 
bilious oppression. 

Sold by all druggists and medicine 
dealers. 


THE REMEDY. 


To escape the worthless abominations 
offered under the title, of Flavoring Ex- 
tracts and Baking Powders reste wholly 
with the consumers., They are the 
that hare apaes, Purebase oly those 
articles you know y experience 
Look upon-chéap.goeds.as. an Qetavoee ol of 
their adulteration aod worthlessness,upon 
those that dealers complain of as being too 
bigh to keep for sale-es an argument in 
their favor? fer good, pure \goods cannot 
be sold .as cheap.as- worthless ones, and 
afford a less profit to manufactarer, and 
aenten: Dr. Price’s™"True pecorns Ex- 


sd ipa fers ‘vara 


a tbe ey akon 

of their kind in rg ane pays Age — 
used ib a milljon homes and daily increas- 
fig in popular favor. 


FURNITURE. 


FURNITURE of the most desirable pattern 
and ‘in évery style’ is manufactured “and 
sold by Degraaf & Cochrane; of’ Nos. 1538 
and 184 West 28a street, New York. They 
tiave teen’ many” years” ehizaged ‘fn’ this 
business, and have & Well-eirped ar 
tion for making the best of ‘goods and 
selling them at’ very low ates. Theft tm. 
mense warerooms in 28d street are Worth a 


tf our reqdere— at 
Ww hae MF pa there there will meet | 
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THE’ UNDEREWD ENT se 
CHEAP CARPETINGS. wiakd 9 5 


‘ i . é TeTTT? | ad? tt 
Smerranp Karr, Sixth Avenue, is now ; 
the entire stock of @’ bankrupt, which,’ 


often if’ ever before seen in New York: At’ 


and Guior line ove of the most popular~ 
and satisfactory lines that leave New York” 


purify the blood by extracting bilious, 








a68 found it aff tut 8° ciafmed “tor” ‘it we 
propose, as the season ‘for painting is byt 
approaching, to keep this. reminder set. in 

type permanently, so that all our friends 


well as sample cards, .and . recommends 
from owners of ‘the finest residences: in: the 


Slip, N. ¥. 
a 
CANCER wee ee BOND'S 


Ds. Bonp’s CumMicaL 10aL ANTIDOTES unite with 
abd destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city aed remain while 
under treatment atthe Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest mafble edifices: in: the 
city and the finest Remedial! Institute io the 
country). Remedies, with fall directions, sent 
toany part of the world. 

8énd for Pamphlets end particalars. 


Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 
“Penns, Cancer Institute, 
$208 Chestnut street ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
FR a na co I 

Tae CHIcsGo, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau. 
RAILWAY traverses a oo sewed whee 
views of grander scenery, and 
more business centers and 
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WINE OF ILRON.-—A sure cure for Dys- 
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Saturday, Apri] 17th, ne pals 
office as 7 be nti OnT ya ey a, and 11:30 

nésday at 9 a: — 
11:30 4. xc, and on Saturday att a 
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Cheap, clean, and effective 
AGUAS tot sada ae We » gr for pamphiet, free, 


THE PENN: MUTUAL 
‘LIFE INSURANCEICOMPANY 
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who wish a good article. can. obtain.it, as, 


country, free of charge, by applying of the’ 
Averill Chemical Paint’ Co., $2 Barling’ 
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The most Delicious and Efficactous dentitrice 


genes Sore PRN Bers: 


by the 


sian a et 





LADIES EMER, 
BOOTS AND SROES 
MILLER & CO.. 3 UNION SQUARE, 





WILLCOX & GIBBS. 


THE ONLY STANDARD SEWING MA- 
CHINE Really Silent and Light-ronning ; 


toed 


or that can be used with safety by delicate women; 
of that sews direétly trom the spool; 


beng atthe at the sat ao 


THE ABOVE FACTS AR See wees, ATESY 0, 


ae readily taken Bons, if i Aosired, 
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“om | JAS. V. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIB NEW STORE 
183 CANAL STREET, 


where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 
aiehen, 
SHOWING 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


at lowest market prices. 


‘Wilcox & Kinney. 


BEDDING AND . BED-ROOM 


FURNITURE: : 

“Hotels and Churches adaddiva esartitiiedlet prices. 
Mattresses made over. 
Feathers renovated. 

Ne. 59 Poni Ave., Opposite Stewart's, 

New York City. 
Successors to 
Jno. H Wi1c0ox & Co. 





M. L. WILGOX, 


BE. B.. KINNEY, 
(ate with Mussrs. B, W. MEERIAM & 002). 


AT HOME AGAIN. 


BARCAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 










Hen 70and77 BERING OTs cor. CROSBY ST 
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BW. MERRIAM & CO, 





REDUCED PRICES, © 
We offer great inducements te: Whole- 
sale Purchasers. ; 





h GENTLEMAN WISHES TB. BUY 


A FEW VERY FIND! - 
OLD-STYLE ARTICLES OF 


Household Furniture 
Mantel Ornaments, Andirons, Etc., 


such as were in use in the last century. Persons hev- 
WAY Gach axtiches to el wil Sno aed Reoertption 


price to 
Es Ww. Rg. BLIss, » 
PO. Boxss,) meee 
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IN ALL THE 


Latest Parisian Fabics 


BLACK, COLORED, AND ECRU MATELASSE, 


* LOUISINES,” 
STRIPED, CHECKED, AND CHINE SILKS, 
PLAIN-COLORED FAILES AND GROS GRAINS, 
GUIPURE AND EMB’D NETS, with trimmings 


to match. 
PLAIN, STRIPED, AND PLAID 
{ndia and French Camel’s Hair Cloths, 


PARIS-PRINTED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, FOULARD CAMBRICS, 
PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, GINGHAMS, 
PARASOL, SUN UMBRELLAS, etc., etc. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &60,, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST. 
NOVELTIES 
Upholstery Goods 
LACE CURTAINS, 


JUST RECEIVED. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH ST. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & GD. 


have now open an extensive assortment of 
Axminster, Royal Wilton, 
Brussols, and 








Tapestry, 
PRIVATE em in 


FRENCN MOUQUETT 
AND TOURNAY VELVETS. 


Axminster, Aubusson, and peer Carpets, 
IN ONE PIRCE 


TAPESTRY. BRUSSELS 


at $3.10 per yard. 


5- Frame English Brussels, 


Exquisite Designs and Colorings, 
at moe per yard, 
Also a splendid stock of NEW AND CHOICE patterns 


i 
English and American Oi! Cloths, 
Fresh Canton Mattings, ete, ete. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 
CGonnmerrial, 


THE GROWTH OF FOREIGN com- 
MERCE 








Tux total foreign commerce (including 
imports and exports) of Great Britain, the 
United States, Franté, Belgiurzn, Germany, 
Austria, Russia in Europe, Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden—eleven coun- 
tries in all—amounted in or about the year 
1855 to $4;241,700,000. ‘The collective pop- 
ulation of these countries was 271,433,000. 
In 1872 the commerce of the same coun- 
tries amounted to $9,276,000,000 and the 
population was 311,620,000. The increase 
of population in seventeen years was 40,- 
177,000, or 148 per cent.; while the increase 
of foreign commerce was $5,034,800,000, or 
118.5 per cent. The commerce per capita 
of population in 1855 was $15.62, while in 
1872 it was $29.76, showing an increase per 
capita of $14.14, or about 90per cent. It is 
thus seen that the increase in commerce for 
the seventeen years has been dispropot 
tionately large, as compared with that of 
population. 

The three foremost nations in this list, 
considered io a commercial point of view, 
are Great Britain, the United States, .and 
France. The statistics in regard to each of 
them at the dates mentioned are as follows: 
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countries are as follows: 
1855. 1872. 
Great Britain... . 77,620,000 32,000,000 
The United States... 27,000,000 
re 35,750,000 36,100,000 


The population of the United States is 
larger than that of any country in Europe, 
with the exception of Russia,and its in- 
crease is far the most rapid. Great Britain, 
however, holds the ascendency in the 
amount of her foreign commerce; and in 
this respect she is, as for years she has 
been, the commercial center of the world. 
Her commercial marine outstrips that of 
any other nation, giving her a proportion- 
ately large share in the profits of the 
world’s carrying trade. London is the cen- 
ter of Great Britain; and Lombard Street 
the financial center of London, and hence 
of the world. 

We add to the above a table of the popu- 
lation of the respective countries mentioned, 
as follows: 





Hu 


This shows that the growth of popula- 
tion in this country from 1855 to 1872 was 
14,000,000, or more than the whole popula- 
tion of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Swe- 
den at the latter date and nearly as much 
as the whole population of Spain. In the 
element of proportionate increase the 
United States leads the world, 
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EXPORTATION OF WHEAT. 


Tu following table shows the exporta- 
tion of wheat from the United States for 
the undermentioned years, ended June 
80th, respectively, and the amount re- 
ceived by Great Britain in each year: 








These figures exhibit very remarkable 
fluctuations fn the quantity of wheat ex- 
ported in different years. In 1860 it was 
a little more than four million bushels, and 
in the next year it was more than thirty- 
one million bushels. So in 1869 it was 
Sver seventeen million bushels, and in 1870 
it was over thirty-six million bushels. In 
1878 it was over thirty-nine million bushels, 
and in 1874 it exceeded seventy-one million 
bushels. These differences are not due to 
corresponding differences in production, 
but to the state of the foreign market. 

Another conspicuous fact shown by these 
figures is that the United Kingdom, as 
compared with other countries, fur- 
nishes the chief market for the foreign 
sale of nearly all our wheat surplus. 
The proportion that goes to other countries 
iscomparatively small. The price of wheat 
in Liverpool and London fixes its price in 
the New York market. The two prices 
must agree, with the exception of the differ- 
ence occasioned by the cost of transporta- 
tion. The price in the New York market 
will determine the price at the place of orig- 
inal sale, by deducting from, the former 
price the transportation cost. This cost, 
therefore, is tothe farmer who faises the 
wheat a question of prime importance. He 
pays the whole cost to the ultimate market 
im the form of s reduction of the Price at 





which he sells his wheat 


‘| rmx marcwars. 8, OF THE WORLD. 
Tue total cost of the railways of the 
world, excluding those of the United 
States, is $9,854,764,560, with a mileage of 
80,653 miles. The cost of railroads in’ the 
United States is $3,784,543,084, with s 
mileage in 1874 of 70,661 miles. The 
aggregate cost of ‘all the railroads in the 
world is $13,688,307,594, with a total. mile- 
age of 151,304 miles. The average cost 
per mile of all these roads is $53,567. 
Nearly all these roads are located in Europe 
and this country, end: all of them are 
almost entirely the creations of the last 
forty years. 

It is bardly probable that the next forty 
years will double the amount of railway 
mileage; yet there is no doubt that great 
progress will be made in the course of that 
time. Railway construction is one of the 
permanent wants of the trading and travel- 
ing world, and as population and wealth 
increase it must go on indefinitely. It 
seems almost a marvel that an idea so 
simple and at the same time so feasible 
should have waited until the nineteenth 
century for its birth in a practical form. 
ee 


DRY GOODS. 


No important changes in the market 
have occurred during the past week re- 
quiring special notice. The demand for 
most descriptions of staple domestic fab- 
rics is steady and prices are generally well 
maintained. The weather bas been favor- 
able to trade; but there bas been no rush of 
buyers, although the business done bas been 
to a fair extent, and there has been. no sub- 
stantial cause for complaint, notwithstand- 
ing that some of the jobbers do complain 
of a slackness of spring trade. 

Outside of the dry goods trade there is 
the usual amount of business doing and 
everything is favorable to greater activity 
and a general prosperity. The indications 
areall promising and there is less gloom 
in the business community than we have 
noticed before in several years. 

The ern and Western buyers are 
very cautious in their selections and pur- 
chases, and this caution may be accepted as 
good evidence of soundness and that when 
they buy goods they expect to pay for 
them, which has not always been the case 
with Southern and Western customers, 

Brown sbeetings and shbirtings are in 
more active demand and prices’ are firmly 
maintained. The jobbers are buying more 
freely, but the city trade is rather irregular 
at present. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of me- 
diam and fine makes of favorite brands 
are in good demand at firm prices, In 
other descriptions the market is rather 
heavy, but prices are unchanged. 

Printing-clotbs have been dull during the 
week and prices are not firm. There are 
still troubles with the operativésin some of 
the New England mills, but not of suffi- 
cient gravity to affect prices, The quota- 
tions are nominal at 6 cents for extra stand. 
ards, 64x64, for immediate delivery, and 
for fature delivery at 58 cents. 

Prints are firm in price, but quiet. The 
sales are to a fair extent for the season, 
but hardly equal to the anticipations of the 
agents. There have been some reductions, 
in some cases to the extent of one cent per 
yard and in others of half a cent, but 
prices are generally firm. The stock in first 
hands is by no means in excess of the 
wants of the season. 

Percales are in better demand, but the 
backwardness of the season. is prejudicial 
to goods of this class. The new ‘styles 
are very attractive and great improvement 
is shown in the production of the goods. 

Gingbams are still in good demand and 
prices are well maintained ; but the activity 
which has existed for some time past in 
these goods has mostly subsided. 

Cotton yarns are in active demand at full 
prices and cotton twines have been un- 
usually lively at a.small advance. Cotton 
warps wie active and an advance of 
one cent has been established.  ~ 

Corset jeans are in fairdemiand at steady 
prices, but there is no change to report in 
these goods. 

Cotton duck shows an increased de- 
mand, with large sales of heavy and colored 
st full; prices and @ tendency to higher 








‘Rolled jaconets ‘bave been in somewhat 
better demand and prices remain wag, 
Bilesias quiet at steady 7“ ™ 
demand is pha as usual at this season, 
but in one special make there bas Tom 
advance in price of 1# cents a yard. 9 
Colored cottons are generally quiet, but 

the demand is steady and prices are un- 
changed. Tickings are in limited 

and the best brands are sold closely up te 
production. Cheviots are selling freely at 
firm prices. Apron checks and hickory 
stripes are quiet. : 
Hosiery is not selling freely and the 
efforts made to give activity to the market 
by an extension of credits do not have the 
effect intended. 

Worsted dress goods are steady in price 
and the demand continues good for desir- 
able styles. 

Shawls are leas active for Ottoman makes, 
but for the best styles there is an increasing 
demand at steady prices. Cotton shawls 
are dull and prices are tending to a lower 
level. 

Cloths and overcoatings are not in 
special demand, but there are considerable 
orders for Ulsters and chinchillas from the 
clotbiers for future delivery, A better 
demand for goods of this class is antici- 
pated as a result of the decision of the 
Treasury Department requiring calf's-hair 
fabrics to pay the same duty as woolens. 

Doeskins are in limited demand and 
prices are berely steady. 

Fancy cassimeres of light Weight are not 
in active demand, and the sales of the week 
have been on a small seale. The supply of 
desirable goods in first hands is small, but 
prices continue without change. Some of 
the new styles of stripes are in very good 
demand and prices are firmly maintained, 

Satinets are very quiet, but the demand 
for medium qualities is somewhat better 
and prices are unchanged. 

Fiannels are very dull. The market is 
nearly stagnant, but prices are unchanged. 

Cloakings are reported in good demand, 
with a steady maintenance of prices of all 
classes. 


Carpets are more active. The sales are 
lively and, the stock of styles in 
first hands being small, the mills are work- 


ing at full time to supply the large orders 
from the trade, 

Foreign dry goods are in better demand, 
with increased sales at improving prices for 
every description of seasonable fabrics. 
The sales from the hands of importers were 
checked to a certain extent during the 
week by some heavy auction sales, notably 
of Lupin’s worsted fabrics and of Bideau 
Paris shawls. The city retail trade is 
larger than it has been in some months 
and the sales of silks and worsted dress 
goods have largely increased. The import- 
ations of worsted goods bave been very 
heavy this season, as is shown by the en- 
tries at the custom-house and the with- 
drawals from bonded warehouse, Linen 
goods are in steady demand, and natural 
dress linens are ially 80; but white 
goods are less active, although there fs 
more active market for Hambarg embroid- 
eries. The importations for the week were 
to the amount of $2,171,498, and the goods 
entered for consumption were to about'the 
seme extent, being nearly double’ the 
amount entered in the same week last year. 

ee 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. . 
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FREDERICK’ LOESER& €0.,|: 


289, 291 Fulton sétfeérs. “t 
14, 16 Tillary St , 


ove a SPRING IMPORTATIONS,, 
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Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th St. 


UNION SQUARE. - 
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PARASOLS AND scien’ 

: SUN UMBRELLAS 
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Of these fabrics now effered by ALL THE LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE CO 
of this manufacture are made in the 


vi Galina? 
They are highly recommended by all who have 


used them for 


5 eset 


245. GRAND ST., Near Bowery, N. Y. 


DRESS COODS. 
em Bargains | in Dress Goods. 














TREMENDOUS INDUCEMENTS IN 


BLACK ‘COODs. 


ears 





. L.A.D LES’ yo 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 


Cretonne Suits, 
%, $10, $12, 


Paris and Berlin-Made Suits, 
ee . 2 ’ » 9th : ng 
BLACK. SILKS. 
100 pieces GMOS GRAIN, we. 415, 


50 pieces BONN. 
"aa cok 


GEES RRD ier 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
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_ tee LAR “PRICES. 


Aeng atm GOODS. 


+ abn Insnietn esi 
aaceth Hats. 
Caiieas ali” 
' PARASOLS, NEW STYLES. 
AMASSEE SILKS. 
BARGAINS IN RIBBONS. 


Thonsands of yards of all 


Silk Ribbons, Se. to 25e. 
Wide Sash Ribbons, 2%¢. 
P— the new shades tn.Gece Grate 
ig Pageres Eestens 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Silk snd Worsted 
Moss and Down Tre beast —e 
fome Mable | POP oe 


__MILLINERY SILKS, 


Silke até t 50c. Se 
Bisok Silks Millinery Silke, every color. 
one © gills for Scarfs and Sashes. 


BARGAINS IN LACES. 


Valenciennes, 15c., 
fiotax Valenciennes, 3c. ~ ee. 


Yak Laces, lic. to Sic. 
\Ux-Laces, Tacel, 5G to $3. 
Wide ide Beaded pik Tacos 
neat ace Coiffures, i 
Antiaue Loce Squares, 


tne Lage and Satin Tales, 


EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT. 
pean cats sata 


Embroilderies, 3c. to 
SE Trimmings cheap. 


WHITE Coops. 


pmataaae kt 
HANDKERCHIEF DEPARTMENT. 


a 
Hommod, ibe be. clad borders, pie. and aC. 
“Sonia and fo ow 


UNDERWEAR W DEPAR 


Full assortment of NT. 
Underwear, very low. 


Soscription of mado to order. Nbidebeweds: tn + mot 


assortment in the cit: 

the lowest prices. 
Fine bip-gore Corsets, 390. 
French woven Corsets, 5c. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT 


fe eye oe loves, sew 
c. r. 
Fine Vienna Kids, te. pair = 


ere, ie : simran sire KidGloves, in 
«4 - ive & 4. er 









Kinzey’s two-button Nilsson, 7c. pair KINZEY 
acnnuiaianinainn moran KINZEY 
Kinzey’s ' . 7 
Kinsey’s two-button Lottie, $1.25 pair. KIKZ 
KINZEY 
Kinzey’s twe-button Broadway, $1.50 pair. ~ 
Jaqvin Seamless, 5% nae = 
Kinsey's two-button extra Seamlegs, $2 pair. we 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT: 
reg mode Balbcloran —e 


Ladies’ Striped English fall regular Hose, 20, 
ed Hose atc. pains 

Gentlemen’s Half-Hose, low. 
Special bargains in Fans. KINZEY 
ite Milks te sbi nial KINEBY 
KINZEY 

Best Silver-Plated Ware, low. 
Everything in Swiss Carvings. KINZEY 


va pas Hipe enetrely pew ice 
Goods at wholesale low. “3 + 
KINZEY, 
ADWAY, . 
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EMBROIDERIES: 
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879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Special Attention to Sending Samples by Mail. 





H..ONEILL '& :60;; 


327 and 329. Sixth Avenue, “ 
WILL OPEN MONDAY, April 12th, 


AND DURING THE WEEE, their new Show-rooms 
over the store, with a very elégant assortment of 


FRENCH CHIP HATS and BONNETS, F 


triumed in the most artistic and latest style. 


MISSES’, CHILDREN’S, AND 
INFANTS” TRIMMED HATS | 


iNiGHMAT VARIETY: 
Magnificent and unequaled stock of 


STRAW Coops! 
BA Steno acres oe 


SPECLAL NOVELTInS IN 


LADIES’. TIES, 


THE LARGEST RET Ry AfSOntTaEn? IN THE 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN RIBBONS! 


hes Ht cP ore. 41 8, ana Tank Pu per 
FLOWERS, 





LACE DEPARTMENT. 


meSsrer sna segues, Aten 0 
RUFFLINCS 


at all prices, 


EMBROIDERIES. 


(reat vaniety.of patterns, at very low prices. 


KID, OLOVES,,. 


Choice assortment of Kid in all the new Ori 
shades. 


Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Dresses 


O'NEILL, 7 


327 and 329 Sixth Avo. and 103 a 2Oth Be, 


10 CENTS 


WILL MAKE YOU AN 


c ANNUAL SUBSORIBER 
| 
| TO 


Four Numbers of 


Btich's Quarlary, 


mapas 








ion Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, Reel 
Laces and Dress Trimmings, Hats, Feath- 
ers, Flowers, Ribbons, etc., etc., together 
with the choicest selections of Liter- 
atare, Wit, and Wisdom. : 

Our “ Quarterly ” will place within your 
reach THE BEST GOODS sat THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Only TEN CENTS FOR A YEAR'S 
SUBSURIPTION. 


Sueepeip= 4 AT ONCB. 


SHR NeH HAP 





containing prises, descriptions, and Fash- | / 


A,splendi Une of STRIPED SILKS. worth 


a A veandiful 164 worel 
full ena of the M Moet | Bae in 2 'M amber ! 
tf SECOND MOURNIN 
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moras aie Shay. 
BiB Ope geet ABAOAB, stems gone af: 


JACKSON'S, 


NO. 79 BROADWAY, Corner WAVERLEY PLACE. 


Spring Announcement 


FOSTER “BROTHERS, 
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UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


tutrodacing this season 
sion of carpotinge yet, pared mn Brookizn. “We 
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OIL-€ LOTH S, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 





RODGERS & “ORR. 
188 Bt vb bee, 19th and 20th Sts... 


| M NEW YORK... 4 
" LATEST NOVELTIES: “ dice ‘ paeds Goons, BLACK AND ‘COLORED SILKe 
HOSIERY, Ete, 


aa 
“SPECIAL BARCAINS.| fo 


reg Sri =) 


aes 


5, #200. = 
apeEn soe nee. , 9.25, $2. 50, $:.0099.20; $3.75, upward 
1D A biote 


ae a only 31,75. worth $3.25 





L LURII™ CAMEOS, G5c., 75c., B56., O5c., jropn meee, LESS THAN COST or iM 


BLACK ALPAOA, 25c., 35¢. ye — 
GRENADINES Great ‘Ende 4 ‘ 
SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH, ta ali grades. ‘ 
dl bp vORD. Chae “ CASHMERE D’ECCOSSE,” béat goods tenes: 


dods, Linens, Housekeeping - 
| Goods, Hosiery, and tions. 
Attractive Prices. 


EN, pas, vot 3pry Add TOWELS, 01,25" beta 
CALICORS, 6c., 7¢., 86.3 BEST CAMBRICS, 12%c., 16c 


SUITS. 


HA ANDSOME SUITS, FULLY TRIMMED AND WELL MADE, $4.85 to $7.50. LESS THAN 


ALPACA LUST RES, DOUBLE-FACED, SILK FINISH, $8.25, $10.50 


1?PS—BLACK 
$12.85; cheap at $11.50, $14.59, $17.50. 
PERIOR ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, etc., ete., in SPRING TEXTURES, 


‘8u 
914.86, 916.50: “ # Very @ to $8.50 more each. 
BLAOK Me alien SILK 8U. VERY RICH, BLEGANT. AND srvnase, $32.50, 


826, 616, $45, $48.50. SILK ALONE t fge~ gs teal LEAST ONE-THIRD 


_ Mourning Orders and Wedding Outfits 


arg ery 7s ge Ae NO DISAPPOINTMENT. 





LADIES *wishing to procure: FIRST-CLASS G Seas annchaall MUCH BELOW REGDI. AR 
PRICES should ‘make a call of ‘inspection. Goods arrav gemeres: and prices aflixed 
for THE CONVENIENCE OF PARTIES going around our Show Rooms. 

AU whe desire te purchase geod goods at 2 low price would do wellto examine eur large and 
attractive steck at papular prices. * 

Samples sent free toall parts. Orders solicited, which we fifi with and at as low 
prices as if a persenal selection had been made. All goods warranted ns represented. Goods 
not ngreeing with sempie may be returned. 


RODGERS & ORR,. . 


183 Eighth Avenue. | 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


“FOREIGN. AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 


offering @ jarge and elegan 


Biack AND GOLORED SILKs, 


RE RR Re ae 4m price. The assortment contains the most fashionable 


ESS GOODS, 
sereditnetabunatcpncass o abs house. 


Wzeiioe from the mga 8. Si py This line embraces 
-and~ 
sparen F, 


L i N E. N $s, esac centinnesam 
Goods generally, at prices which will always be found 
leant igi aca 
end orders by mall alled WHE the ganapess ponsibin 
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Ses,.| LACE SHAWLS : THREE PAIR 
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THE } LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
‘"*3 BUTTON, Sc, pair, WARRANTED. 


GooDs PACKED FREE OF ‘CHaRGE * 
Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 






Vath St, and Stave, Wew York. 








JOHN R. TERRY, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
GENT’S, BOYS’, AND YOUTH’S 


HATS AND CARB, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S — 
FINE MILLINERY, 


FURS, . 
FANCY HATS, STRAW GOODS, © 
UMBRELLAS, Etc. 





865 pi AyUrand 16th Sty, 


_All the Spring jles now Ready._ 


BOUL a iN, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth as Silk, and oe neste 


ee eens 


WM. HENRY ‘SMITH &CO., 
32 Creen Street, N.Y. 
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URGE AND ELEGANT: VARIETY, 
OF ALLS STY Lis’ 


Town and. Country. 


Every Carridge Guaranteed for one Year. 





CM, MOREA & BRO, 


: MANUFACTURERS OF. 


HORSE BLANKETS at $1, $1.50, $2,:to $25 each. 
ROBES OF WOOL; PLUSH, and HGR, etc., at $3 to 
Aue sate 2h CHETAN im Haren Tene A Noe | 


‘Send for Whistrated ‘Price-tist 
WAREHOUSE: 
14 CHAMRERS STREET, N.Y. 
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MADE "TO. ORDER. 
FR. BECK & 00, 

Colors of. Carpeis: Matched. | ez 
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° How to. sep West.” |! 
Tas jg an inquiry whic which every one should 
| have truthfully answered before he starts 
on bis fdufudy, and alittle care taken in 
examination of rontes will in many’ tasés 
saye much trouble, tine, and money. 


The Qhicago, igton & Quincy Rail- 
road ‘has achieved a splendid feputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 

Route fo ben 8 ‘Starting at Chicays or 
‘Peorie, rit sage direct, through Southern | 
‘| Lowa and Nebraska, with close convegtions | 


in /Kansas a 


“ghd ° 
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‘Tite “Revised Statutes’ of” the. United 
States, section 5,207, contain the following 
provisions in respect to the use of United 
States notes #od national bark-notes as col- 
laterals for loans made by or to vational 
benks; 


“ No association shall herenfter offer or 
receive United ‘States notes of national 
bank-totes es security or as collateral secur- 
ity for any loen of money or for anv con- 
eration agree to witbbold the same from 
‘Use or offer or ‘receive the custody or pn. 
fse of of such notes as security, 
as collateral security, or consideration for 
epX loan of money. Any assdciation: of- 

fending against the pro of this sec- 
tioh shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be fined not more than 
6ne_ thousand dollars and a further sum 
ual to one-third of. the money so loaned. 


e officer officers of any association 
who shall e any such Joan shall be lia- 
Die for a further sum. equa! to one-quarter 
of the money loaned, and wey See or yee. 
alty ineurred by a vidlation of this section 


shall be recoverable for the benefit of the 
party bringing such suit.” 

The object ‘of this section is to prevent 
speculators from locking up the money of 
the people by pledging it as collateral se- 
curity for loans; thus taking it out of the 
market and producing a stringency and in 
this way in@uencing prices and the rate of 
interest. It. was meant to bead off one of 
the tricks of speculating cliques, and under 
severe penalties to prohibit the banks from 
co-operating with them. No bank doing 
business ii am honorable way or with any 
proper regard for its obligations to the 
public would, ‘of course, lend itself to the 
promotion of any such scheme ; yet expe- 
rience showed that the conscience of some 
banks needed a legal mentor for its instrac- 
tion. Henee, Congress in 1869-pnssed the 
substance of the above statute, subsequently 
incorporated into the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

The only defect in the law consists in 
the fact that it dees not go far enough. 
The same provisions ought to be extended 
to a similar use of the gold coin of the 
country. It is true that gold is toa large 
extent. practically demonetized; yet it is 
legal money and. for certain purposes it is 
the only money that can be used. The lock- 
ing up.of, gold. by pledging it as collateral 
security for-bank loans is one of the tricks 
by which gold gamblers sometimés seek 
to make. this Kind of money scarce in the 
market, as the means of increasing the cur- 
rency premium upon it. If the effect were 
confined simply to the speculators, they 
might be left to divide the losses and gains 
among themselves. Such, ho~ever, is not 
the fact. ‘The Government requires all its 
customs duties to be paid in gold, and for 
this purpose importers must. buy their gold 
at. the current market price. Their demand 
for it is not. speculative, but commercial. 
They ‘do not ‘Buy ft to sell again, but to 
pay their duties to the Government. It is 
to them money, and as such they use it. 

Now, if there be good reason for. pre- 
venting United States notes and national 
bank-notes froti being tised as collaterals 
for the security of bank loans, as is clearly 
the fact, then.we do-not see why the same 
reason does not apply toa similar use of 
gold money. If legitimate trade needs one 
kind-of protection against the gambling 
manipviations of speculators, i¢ neede the 
other. There may be cases in which such 
a restriction would involve inconvenience 
to mercantile interests; yet we believe-that, 
on the whole, these interests would be 
better served by placing gold in the same 
category with United States notes and bank- 
motes in respect to the question of use as 
collateral security. 

————————E—EEE 


MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been no time during the past 
five years, when the financial outlook was 
more satisfactory and encouraging than the 
present. There is no unhealthy excitement 
in any department of business, but a ‘gen- 
eral feeling of confidence in the future per- 
vades the whole business community, and 





this feeling finds its expression in eer | 


ft 
eats pA Aine hae ft as got 
suaiy ons bok cholate toon Wa ‘the bee. | 








ills tomend 
je hardly equal to.the amount offer. 
ing. otra rae a) yer d 


|| Street is likely to continue until some great 


disturbing occurrence, the nature of which 
cannot by be foretold, reverses the feeling 


8 jo e 
been  pompargtively quiet. during she 
week, with & generally strong tone. to the 


markt ae ree oe — — sti 


shares, tir ve on Sacr 88 ge as 
73}. being ap upward move of nearly 5 per 
Geat. since last week.) (Sgch an advance as 
this in a non-dividend-paying ‘stock, when 
the well-established 8 per cent. stocks bave 
advanced only } to 1 per cent.,almost takes 
the breath away from the old and cautious 
gperators on the Stock Exchange. Within 
two months this Union Pacific stock bas 
advanced 100 per cent., and it is said that 
It will not be allowed to drop much untiLit 
‘touches par. Butit has alréady reached a 
dangerous élevation, and the apprehension 
Of a Collapse acts as s# preventive, ratlier 
than as @ stimulant,tocautious speculators. 
It is reported.that Jay Gould still holds 
“calls? for the stock at figures a long way 
below the present pricés, and until-heshall 
have compelled a settlement -forthem he 


will. not allow the price to decline. It is for | 


bis interest, therefore, and for those operat- 
ing with him, to keep up not that 
stock, but all others. The others ‘would 
take care of ‘themselves, however, if Union 
Pacific were out of the way, for the rer- 
ular investment securities are still selling 
at dow figures, and the amount of capital 
seeking investment during, the present and 
succeeding two months will ‘necessfirily 
keep prices steady, if not cause an advance. 
The speculation in Western Union Tel- 
egrapb ig. moderate and the price of that 
stock fs still lower than it was selling at a 
year ago and three months ago. There ap- 
pears to’be a growing interest in this stock 
Ot the Other side of the Atiantic;and the 
following statementin reference to it has 
been given in some of the money articles of 
the London papers—viz; “Theaet earp- 
ings of the company for the nine months 
ending March’ Bist, 1876, were $2,382,609, 


and deducting three quarterly, dividends, 


including .that_ due apa Ape 15th, $2,026,729, 
and nine? “none a a 
$321,305, will leave a surpl { $34,- 


57; which, added to . previous ‘cuasien, 
$758,551, makes the surplus income 
account §793,126”—more than  suf- 
ficient to pay the next dividend in July. 
This stock and the Union Pacific, though 
having no connection, are somehow re- 
garded in the “Street” as regulators of the 
market, and, as Jay Gould, who controls 
Union Aaa an tbe principal owner 


h ‘rr 4. 5 prey e 
Western Union and  suaseliione it with the 
Atlantic: and Pacific Telegraph, Whether 


he will succeed io doing it remains to be 
seen. It mut be borne in mind by those 
who dabble in these “‘securi- 
ties” that the Western Union has the 
strongest board of directors of any com- 
pany of any kiod in the United States— 
among whom are Cornelius hema te L. 
P. Morton, E. D. Morgan, Moses Taylor, 
E. B. Wesley, William Orton, and others 
like them, who are not easily gobbled up, 
even by so able an operator with so capa- 
cious a swallow as Jay Gould. 


The ion im P ific Mail _hgs,been 
irregular ng the eth} and’ has ‘bad a 
disturbing to a certain extent, on 


other wt Poaygg railroad stocks prices 
bave been strengthened by the very favor- 
able reports of the traffic of the past fort- 


night. 

The demand for good investment bonds 
has been very strong during the week, and 
Governments of all classes nn advanced 
from 2 to 1% per cent. bonds are 
generally higher, while first mortgage ruil- 
road bonds have undergone a marked ad- 
vance, a large amount of Lake Shore bonds 
having been pleced on very favorable 
terms. 


‘the gold market has been lesa excited 
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and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market fn large or ‘small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
inatitutions and for immediate delivery, and 
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Tux constitution of n of Gallforaia provides 
for an exclusive lic currency by ~ 
jutely prohibiting the issue of all Behind gh 2 

paper money. The thirty: ‘of 
the fourth article declares meer thal “the legie- |; 
lature shall have no pet the to pass any act 
granting any charter for ba banking | purposes, 
but associations msy be formed under, 
eral laws for the deposit of gold and ‘allver; | 
but no such association shal make, issue, or 
put tf citéulstion ‘any ‘pli check, ticket, or 
promissory note, or’ other ‘paper, or 
papér of any bab to Circulate’ ‘as money.” 


The thirty-fifth ‘sectio# eélares that “the | 


legislatare of this state shall prohibit by 
law any person’ 6r persons, association, 
company, or corporation “from exercising 
the privileges of banking or creating paper 
to circulate as money.” These provisions 
do not forbid deposit banking; yet they do 
cut up; root’and branch, the whole~system 
of bank tastes to circulate ‘among the péo- 
ple asmoney. ‘The only currency permitted 
by the constitution of the state’ ‘is ‘that of 
gold and sifver. 

After the passage of the Legal-tendér 
Act'the legislature of California, in order to 
protect ‘the’ state against’ the depreciated 
currency of the United States, enacted, 
April 27th, 1863, a special contract law, 
one of whose sections provides that ‘‘in an 
action on a contract or obligation in writing 
for the direct payment ‘6f money, made 
payable in a specified kind of money or ctir- 
rency, judgment for the platntiff, whether 
the same be by default or after verdict, may 
follow the contract or obligation and be 
made payable in the kind of money or cur- 
rency specified theféin.” The Suprerie 
Court of the United States has decided that, 
notwithstanding the Legal-tender Act, con- 
tracts for payment in gold are“lawfal and 
are to be enforced according to the stipula- 
tion. The object of this special law in 
California was’ to provide for the contin- 
uance of contracts on ‘the gold ‘basis’ of 
payment; and under this law the business 
of the state has been conducted up to the 
present time. The circulating ‘medium is 
golé,’ and not-tegal-tender notes’ or bank- 
notes. Prices in Oalifornia are gold prices, 
and, hence, they have not fluctuated, as lias 
been the fact In the other states, in coh- 
sequence Of the introduction of paper 
money. The people in their'purely domes- 
tic exchanges have beet’ saved from the 
evils of this fluctuation. 

Legal-tender notes and bank-notes ‘have 
passed into Oalifornia to but comparatively 
alimited extent, dnd ‘80 far as they have 
done 80 they have cireulated not at their 
face value, bat at their value in gold. They 
have been practically bought an@ sold at 
their gold value; while in the otber states 
gold, being virtually demonetized: and 
turned into 2 commodity, has been bought 
and sold at its value fn Jegal-tender notes. 
In this respect California has been and:still 
is virtually a foreign country, with a cur- 
Tency system different from that prevailing 
in other ‘parts of) the’ United States. Her 
system is that of gold, with no bank issnes 
and no legal-tender notes; except as they 
are forced upon’her by her connection with 
other parts. of ‘the ‘country. California is, 
of course, in favor of having: the Whole 
country réturn! to the ‘specie standard of 
values, since immo other way'ean she 
escape the evils that grow out of her trade 

with the other states, in which the Paper 
curreney standard prevails, nai 
SUE cee 


FINANCIAL CIAL NOTES. 


For. the year ending June 80th, 1874, 
imported brandies, wines, cordials,. and 
other spirits amounted to $6,300,000, in- 
cluding the customs daties... The domestic 
distilleries for the same year fornished 65,- 
or iat Sil ero 

or Nouns of 
liquors. The imported pire 
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pap Ba Si hone Bisbal 
made by. Congress stahe tnstecenton for the 
fiscal year beginning July ist, 1875, com- 
th es ap a, 
rpenceding penn sy 1 Fn ae 









“Fone Beh, 1916. Fune Wth, 18%. 

Dedeions vi... one) $2,887,872 38 39 
a wart YY eT) 
Sundry Oivil...6:., 5.45. 29,483,687 1 26,911,246 88 
ATM@Y........ desseessecee 297,908,890 00, 97,788,600 00 
ee Sel 17,001,308 90 20,818,946 To 
In@iameel. |. 5,550,554 56 + 6,588,274 8 
neecesh-peeeeeen” 90)000,000.00, 29,980,000 00 
Oman 28, DIvlo~  sgragepon! «+> 400804 b0 
Postal........it«messqnes oO. 7,175,542 00 
Rivers and Harbors.... 6,648,517 50 . 5,228,000 00 
228513 Dea 00 904,000 00 
Military Academy... 384,740 00 - 980,835 00 
ME Re ANF Be st ern 2,721,540 88 
Povads!.)... |...) 817,861,635 03! — §155,097,768 20 


Decrease for the next fiscal year. - 0,146,138 17 


--The following figures ‘baie the com- 
parative carrying business for, the under- 
mentioned years on the canals of this 
state and the New York Central and Erie 
railroads: 


ee 


i 





9,967,239 
11 836,426 


The increase of canal freights is but tri- 
fling when compared with the immense ip- 
crease of freights carried on, these two 
railroads, — , 


—Mr. GB Regalen; iniaizepart-secentty 
made to the Chamber of Commerce of this 
city, places the total cost of all the canals 
of the State of New York’from 1885 to the 
close of 1874 at $67,978,827, legs than one- 
‘balf of. which was raised by loans and the 
remainder was paid by surplus tolls and by 
direct taxes. In addition to'the direct cost 
of construction and enlargement, the in- 
terest paid on the canal loans amounts to 
$87,237,526. The amount raised for the 
+ canals by direet: taxes » eee i ‘and 
1874 was $31,886,518. 


~—According to an English Lasalely the 
increased indebtedness of the ten leading 
pations of the world since 1878 ‘amounts 
t6 $1,'785,000,000; which’ fs equivalent to an 
increase of $850,000,000 per year. The ag- 
gregate debts of these nat according to 
the same authority, amount to $23,750,000,- 
000, requiring more than a billion dollars to 
pay the annual interest thereou. ' This isan 
edormots debt-barden for the people to 

—A further, retirement of $1,488,000 
legal-tender notes has been ordered by Sec- 
retary Bristow, for 80 per cent. of the new 
bank-notes Qoring March. ’ With: 


drawals. of bank-notes have counterbal- 
anced any | w issue since January 1i, ‘and 
therefore the paper money of the country 


hy the amount of reenacks ered 
about $2, 


sb Gita Menken debt of 
‘the United States was $2,678,126,603, and 
the annual, interest was. $148,781,592, On 
the ist of April, 1875, the debt was $2,133, - 
684,778 and. the annual interest was $96,- 
| 002,161. This shows. a. decrease of $544,- 
491,825 in the principal of the debt and of 
945,779,401 venues of annua) inter- 
est.to be paid... mt 


L diaian feadiiab te the tailronae 
of the United States in 1871 were $408,320,- 
208,.in 1872 they were $465,241,055, and 
in 1878 they were $526,419,985. Their net 
earnings in 1871, were $141, 746,404, in 1872 
they were $165,754,878, and in 1878 they 
were $198,810,562. This shows s rapid 


earnings. 


| Lally the chty” of Philadelpbis. there are | 
some six hundred “building sssociations,” 


oh oe cee deel dad —a . 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Sncrease. in both gross receipts and net |. 


whose aggregate capital is reported et one | 
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(Bhe barevold chestnuts under; 
Wil the time come.ever, so dear, 60 sweet, 
_ For them to,wake up, I, wonder? “a 


In March we heard a merty Diuebird 
Sto ging’us joyful greeting; 

With soft; sweet airs our blood was stirred— 
Winter at last was fleeting. 


Neil's tired sled should rest, she said— 
Tts work liad been long: and steady’; 
And Harry and Ned went off with Fred 

Forges thelr Rehe-getes readin 


In vain, in vain! cold snow and rain, 
And wild winds whistling dreary! 

The blue-bird wished he were back again, 
And still we are waiting weary. 

* aa a “ 

Ob |, sing and shout, and hasten out , 
_Into the sunshine glory ; 

Bluebirds and robins twitter, about 
And carol the happy story. 


The ground is blue with violets true, 
Fair wind-flowers bend and flutter, 

And downy hepaticas look ap at you 
With a joy they can never utter. 


And look, oh, look! by the leaping brook 
Spring beauties in gind troops muster, 
Ané@ ferns uncurl in every nook, 
And kind little eyebrights cluster. 


Come, Nelly and Ned, and Harry and Fred, 
And sing and shout Spring’s praises ; 
Then off for a dance ’néath the maples red— 
Dance on fnto Summer’s daisies. 
0 = ne 


THE CROSS LITTLE GIRL. 
| BY KATE B, FOOTR. , 


It was such a beautiful morning. The 
sun stione as brightly as if it was June, in- 
stead of January; the ice on the trees glit- 
tered like diamonds; there ‘was just the 
right sort of & crast on the snow to make 
splendid coasting, and it was altogether the 
pone of @ day when everybody feels like 

being pleasant and happy, just because It is 
#6 bright. But there was a little girl who 
stood looking out of the window with a 
very cross look on what would have been 
avery pretty ‘Tittle face if she had only 
looked pleasant. 

**Oh! dear; she said,“ I ‘hever can‘do 
anything when I want to do it,and I’m 
always having to do something when I 
don’t want; and when Pm grown up, if'I 
have any little girls, I’m always gotng to 
let ’em do’ just as they please. Oh! you 
horrid boy; what aré you doitig ?” 

“Pm only seeing what makes my old 
dsirywoman ‘churn fnsidé,” said a sweet 
little voice, while two busy little hatids 
wére trying to break open one of’ tlidse 
mysterious “ wind-op” toys. 

‘© You mustn’t do it; must he, Mother?” 
said Nannie, as her mother came into the 
room. . 

“Why, no, Tom, I wouldn’t; because 
then stie will never go any more.” 

‘* Why won't she?” 

“Becatse you may break the’ spring, 
But, Nannie; don’t speak so; for you know 
be fan’t a horrid boy and you wouldn’t 
like to‘hear any one else ¢all hin so.” 

“Well, Mother, I didn’t mean to, “Tom- 
my, I’m sorry. 

“Bat I ain’t ‘horrid, and Nannie’s so 
. cross,” said poor Tommy. 

“Well, I didn’t mean to. I sald so.” 

“Well, you’ re always saying so.” 


try really not to act and speak just aa you 
feel. I know you feel badly because your 
tooth must be taken ont to-day; but don’t 
be cross, be brave.. It won’t burt if you 
take gas. Don’t, you remember Harry told 
you he never knew when Dr. Torrey pulled 
bis out,at all? 

“ Yes’m ; but I do hate soto go.” 
zy know you. do, and I should feel ao 
too; but try to remember now what Miss 
Rogers told you last Sunday.” 

“ What? About the time to do. neh? 
“Yes, When is it?” 
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‘My little girl, when will you, begin to | 
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| Was sorry afterward. . 


but other people aaa fotast mh qu ate 
she did, and it grieved gee ‘mother 
much. Mra. Lombard went Out ih a 
room, and Nannie stood a minute pind 

and then sbe said out loud, although 0 

was theré: “I will try to-day to resenbe, 
and ri try 16 be brave about my tooth too.” 
86, when ber mother called to her to put 
on her hat, she was feady 80 quickly and 
came down-stairs with such a bright, pleas- 
ant fade that she said: “Thats a really 
brave gir), for it isn’t pleasant, to ave a 
tooth out” 

Nannie felt shivery all over when they 
began their walk—she dreaded , 80 to go to 
the dentist; but she tried so very | hard to be 
interested in something élss—in the people 
they met and the boys sliding—that she 
found herself at Dr. Torrey’s door before 
she Knew it, and she had no time 46 think 
then, for the dentist was all ready for her, 
and titted’ her up into his great chair as 
soon as she had taken ber hat off, 

Dr, Torrey bronght in a bag full, of gas, 
or he paid it was.gas; but Nannie,;thonght 
it looked. very, much like,.any, other bag 
stuffed full of something, only, there, was & 
pipe in one end of itand a stopper in it, 
just like those on the_gas-fixture.. He laid 
the bag on a queer sort of. little table, that 
was fastened to the chair, and then put the 
end_of the pipe in. her mouth. . Nannie felt 
for amoment_as if she sbould strangle; for 
there was.a dreadful wind, went down her 
throat ; but in a minute it stopped, and: the 
bag split right.in two. pieces, -with a loud 
bang. 

Nannie jumped out) of; the chair, to run 
to her mother, but she was eound. asleep in 
ber chair ; and Dr. Torrey was sound asleep 
too, leaning against histable. Fora minute 
she stood and looked at them, sani then she 
thought to herself: 

“That gas was)too strong on me, and it 
just. burst the bag ’cause I s’pose I didn’t 
swallow fast enough ; and it’s the kind: to 
put grown-up: people to: sleep. Pi open 
the window, ’cause Harry seid they opened 
it after he had gas, and it woke him up.” 

Just as she went toward the window:a 
most remarkable thing happened. It opened 
itself, and a green stalk, about as big nen 
piano-leg, with little leaves on, grew right 
up in front. of it,,and went. up. higher, and 
kept growing bigger round as it Kept going 
up, and the leaves grew:biggertog.: Nan- 
nie ran to the.window and pnt her head 
out, and looked up and-looked down; and 
it came right out ofthe sidewalls iw’ front 
of Mr. Loring’s ‘store. and . grew 48 high as 
. the roof, and)it was keeping on growing all 
the time. But mobedy seemed: to mind at 
, all; the-people went up-and down by it and 
never seemed to see it, She sat down in ia 
chair and wondered what would happen 
next; and then a boy or man—she eorldn’t 
tell which+came climbing up and sat: down 
on, & leaf just.iu front of ber: «dy that 
time the leayes had grown. as large as the 
seat of her papa's leather arm-chair,; and ¢o 
he sat on one very comfortably and. looked 
at Nannie. , She: stared back: et /bim !for-a 
minute—for, strange tosay, she didn’t-feel 
atall scared; and sbe .thenght he »was the 
oddest-looking being she had. ever'seen, 

He had on a curious. pointed..cap.. made 
up of, everso manyicolors,.a green jacke' 
with 2 belt,round it, leather, breeches, anc 
a pair of enormous bright-red eather boots 
He had a very pleasant fece, and presently 
he asid:, 92074 

“Why, Nannie, Lombard, . don’t: 1yov 
know me? Why, i’mJack, and this is my 
beanstalk.” 

Then Nannie. semenahened: that there wa: 
a picture in one.of the books;.the ‘‘ Ghild’s 
Album,” that looked.just like him, andebe 
said.: 

‘* Why, of, course, “I; know you; but 
where, did: you come from and how did 
you get here?” .. 4) 

“Oh!” said Jack,,‘‘I came on my heae- 
stalk.” ° 

“ But how did that come here 2” x 

“Ob! it grem. It always grows.where I 
want it to.” 
b+ “But,”. said, Nanoie, ‘1 never. com it 
before.” 

“Oh! T know. you,uever did, hacen 
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eyes. But come, don’t you want to take ¢ a 
ride up above with me?" 

« Yes,” said Nannie, feeling ready, to go 
to the soow' or any where else ‘up above.’ 
But how shall I get up ” 

“ Step.on the chair, and then you can step 
on the window. sill and sit right down bere 
beside me.” 

Bo shé stepped on the chair, and then 
int gave her his hand, and she sat down 
beside him; and the leaf was as soft as the 
softest chair she ever sat on, and Jack put 
her on the side next the stalk and told ber 
to lean against.it, and it was a delightfully 
soft and comfortable back, Then he caught 
bold of a little tendril and looped it up, so 
that she had a support for her feet; and 
then he said to the béanstalk: ‘‘Go on.” 

Sbe didn’t feel at all afraid when it began 
to grow, for it went so steadily and slowly. 
She didn’t even feel dizzy and the air was 
delightfully fresh and sweet, Just fora 
minute she wondered if it could break, and 
she said to Jack: 


® sat don’t ever snep off anywhere, does 


“What? said Jack. 

“The stalk don’t bréak, does it? I 
heard Papa say once not to touch a stalk, 
‘cause it was brittle. That means to break 
easy, don't it ?” 

“Oh! no,” s#id Jack, laughing, “It 
never snaps unless I cut it.” 

“Well where aré wé going?’ began 
Nannié. 

“Why, up tomy country, of course— 
where the giants were once, you know; but 
they're all déad vow. I killed ’em all long 
ago ’ 


“Well, can I come down whenI want 
to?” asked Nannie. 

** Certainty; but I have a great many 
things to show you.” 

Naunie enjoyed the view very much, as 
they keot getting higher and higher. Jack 
showed ber their own howse—she couldn't 
have picked it out from thé ottiefs, for they 
were so high that even Col. Lane’s house 
didw’t Took atiy bigger thn the housés in 


thé baby’s farm-yard, aid it was the big-_ 


gest house in town, too. The air was just 
righbt—not at all cold; which surprised her 
very much, for it had been a very cold 
morning wher she started for Dr. Torrey’s, 
and her papa hed read something out of the 
paper about a cold wave, and she bad won- 
dered if it was like the waves at Easthamp- 
ton when they had hed the storm down 
there. When she spoke to Jack about the 
air being warm, he said: 

“Ob! yes, the @ir is always’ like this 
when I plant a bean.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Nannie. 

“Oh?!” Jack answered, ‘I have a great 
deal to do in the world, and I bave to leave 
my own land very often. And when I come 
down on my beanstalk I can’t leave it till 
I'm ready to go up again, because some peo- 
ple with the right kind of eyes might come 
along and go up, and I never allow visitors 
unless I take them myself; so I just cut off 
my stalk with this,” and he touched a little 
eword that hung at his side, which Nannie 
had not noticed before. ‘' And then; when 
Pve finished my work, I just plant abean, 
as I did just now, and I’m soon home 
again.” 

Everything beneath them began to look 
dim and gtay, like fog; and presently they 
began to near a great black cloud, and the 
stalk grew more slowly. Narnie was 
afraid that they were going right into a 
thunder storm ; but then she saw that they 
were not goiog into it, only up by it, and 
presently they grew right above the edge. 

The beanstalk stopped just far enough 
above it for them to step off comfortably, 
lt wasn’t a cloud at all on that side, 
but the miost beautiful couttry; and it wag 
suninier, atid tlie grass wat green, and the 
daisies atid tiie clover were fn bloom, and 
the birds were singing in the most charming 
way. Théy didn’t sitig twitter, twitter 
twee-ee, as ordinary birds do; but they 
sang tunes. One of them was singing “‘ Up 
in « betloon, boys,” which Nannie thought 
was very appropriate, for she felt as if she 
was up inW Walloon herself: Nannie saw 


‘only one Hotise—a very, very large one, of 


gray stone, with a beautiful lawn in front 
ofit; avd Jack took her by the hand and 
they walked toward it. As they went near- 
er, she ekW two gretit’ stone’ Iions,one on 
cack gitie'of the front door; She began to foc! 





| cond alenaaneneti. abe wipe 
sort of people could live there, and she said : 
“Oh! Jack, don’tclet's goin. I’m afraid 
we shall see somebody.” 

**Ob! no you won't,” saidhe. “ Nobody 
comes here uniess I bring them. This is 
the country called *Cload with Silver Lio- 
ing,’ and very few péoplé ever really see 
this side. They imagine all about it when- 
they’re underneath; but almost. always 
when they really get here they seem to have 


| lost the right kind of eyes, and it doesn’t 


seem as lovely here as it really is and as I 
know it is. And then I'm sorry I ever took 
the trouble to get them here.. There are some 
people, though, who do really see it as they 
ought to, and it is lovely—ise’t it, Nannie ?” 
said he, stopping and looking round him. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Nannie. “ I'm sure I 
like it very much indeed.” 

** We do bave some thistles, though,” said 
Jack. ‘‘I can’t seem to keep.’em out, and 
that reminds me what I brought you here 
for. I declare I had almost forgotten.” 

So he pushed open the door and went 
into a large hall; and then he led her through 
several rooms, and finally they came out 
into a room that was bigger than the big- 
gest church Nannie had evér dreamed of 
even. And it was the queerest room. From 
floor to ceiling were doors—tiny little doors, 
that looked as if they opened into the 
most delightful cupboards, 

“Why,” said Nannie, “what are all 
these, Jack ?” 

‘* Well,” he answered, ‘‘ they are the cup- 
boards of Fairyland, and there is a cup- 
board for every child who loves me ; for I 
have to keep a sort of watch over these 
little people, and. 'li.show you what is in 
one or two of. them,” 

So he walked straight to a cupboard near 
the floor marked ‘Nannie Lombard.” 
Near by, on other doors were the names of 
some of the little girls and boys she knew. 
Right next hers was one marked 
‘* Nelly Brewster,” and she lived in Con- 
cord, right next to Nannie’s grandma's 
house. But she had to stop looking, for 
Jack unlocked her door and opened it; and 
she turned, fully expecting to see a flight 
of stairs that led up somewhere or down 
somewhere, or a tree loaded with pearls 
and diamonds as big as eggs, or a genii, of 
the ring; but she only saw, what do you 
think? A lot of bottles, all precisely the 
same size, on one shelf; some little bags— 
some full, some half full, and. some quite 
empty—on another shelf; and on the floor 
a lot of old broken playthings and torn 
books. 

** Look at the bottles,” said Jack. 

So she looked; but she couldn’t under- 
stand them at all. Each one had a label on 
it and something written on it. Sbe only 
read three or four of them, On one was 
written “Jan 2d, 1875—buttons off.”. That 
bottle was about half full of a brown-look- 
ing liquid. There were three standing 
close together, having the same date on 
each, but different words. The date was 
October 10th, 1874, and they were quite 
full of black stuff. Another one had only 
a very little white powder im the bottom, and 
the date was ‘‘ Feb. 9th, 1874—late all day.” 
She couldn’t imagine what they could 
hold or what it all meant, and she looked 
uP, and saw that Jack was looking kindly 
ot ie asid’ ** Now you are wondering what 
is in those bottle; aren’t you, Nannie?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘ Do tell me about ’em.” 

** Well,” said Jack, “in every one of 
these cupboards are a great many bottles 
and bags, just such as you see here. The 
bottles hold tight all the fits of temper and 
tantrums that children are really and truly 
sorry for. Ican always get hold of those 
and seal them up, so that they can never 
do any more harm. The bags are a dread- 
ful trial to me,” said Jack, looking very 
sad. ‘‘ They are the tempers and sulks and 
cross words that children are not sorry for 
or don’t think of any consequence. Well, 
all those turn into thistle-seeds. I catch a 
great many seeds and pack them up as 
tight as I can in the bags; but it takes 
very little to Burst the bags, and then out 
they go in a million diffefest ways and do 
so much harm. They take root ahd grow 
in all sorts of places, but they grow best in 
the places where I feel the most sorry to 
have them go; 
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ful then to bold* of@ aad cige it up 
tight; and; ad T cdold never get in ‘wat 
one at & time into a bottle, I gave it up, for 
1 hadn't tie to take them oné by ofe. 
Now, see bere. Look at this bottle.” And 
he held up the one marked “ Jan. 24d—but- 
tons off.” ‘‘Do you remember about that 
temper ?”’ 
“ * Yes, indeed,” said Nannie, while bér 
cheeks felt very hot. “I made so may 
good resolutions on New Year's Day, and 
then I went and broke ’em right away. But 
I was-sorry I was.so cross when Ma a 
made the sew thosé buttons on.” 

‘* Yes, I know you were, for it bas dried 
up very fast. That's the way they do*the 
very bad ones.are black, but 1 can always 
tell how sorry children are by the. way they 
turn lighter and dry up. See, here’s one 
that has got to be a white powder only. 
Séé these three, all in one day, Do you 
rémembér those ?” 

**Oh! Ido remember that day. It was 4 
dreadful day,” said Nannie, with a very 
grave little face. ‘‘ But the baby did plague 
me 60. When I wanted to have a tea-party, 
he pulled off my cloth as fast as I put iton. 
But I know ét-was real naughty and mean 
for mé to slap iim.” 

‘** And what else?” said Jack. ° 

“| was. natighty at the table; and I was 
very bad about going to bed, ‘causé I 
wanted to see Cousin Arthur. ButI was 
just as sorry fot ’em all. Why baven’t 
they dried up? They’re fuller than this 
one and darker, and it was so much longer 
ago.” 

“Oh! I know you were very sorry; but 
you kept getting angry and sorry too often 
that day, and it will take those tempers 
a great deal longer to dry up than the 
others.” 

““Wilhit? Why?" said Nannie. 

‘** Because you weren't half a8 sorry as 
you ought to have been either time. If 
you had ‘been, you wouldn't rave been 
naughty the two last times.” 

Nanole bung ber head and felt very, 
very sorry ; and when she lookéd up again 
Jack smiled and held up the bottlés béfére 
ber. 
gone down agreat way, aliiiost to the top of 
_the label. He said: ‘‘ Just see- how tempers 
bave to go down when a little girl is truly 
sorry and means todo better.” Then he 
took .up one of the bags very carefully, and 
said: ‘'1 feel very much encouraged about 
your thistles, because the bags don’t begin 
to fill. as fast as they used to.” He laid it 
dowa and. looked at her, and said, half 
aloud: ‘‘ I’ve a great mind to try you.” And 
then. he unlocked the door next hers, with 
Nellie Brewster’s name on. There weren’t 
nearly 80 many bottles in there; but oh! so 
many bags, stuffed full. Nannie sat right 
down on the floor fn front of her cupboard, 
and felt very. proud when she saw how many 
more thistles Nellie had. than. were in her 
own bags, and she thought: “Well, when I 
go home, I'jl just tell "em all ow awfully 
bad Nellie is, ‘cause she isn’t half as sorry 
as Tam and she’s going to plant a lot of 
seeds.” 

She looked up at Jack, and tad just 
opened her mouth to speak, when puff 
came a cloud of sometifitig into her fade, 
blinding Wet eyes and makisg her month 
feel as if she had a Hiairon Her tongue. She 
felt a drewdful emartiag all over ber fice 
and neck and hawds; She gasped and 
coughed and spluttered, and flapped the 
air with ber apron; but still-shé stemed to 
be in a cloud of feathers or some light 


“wt was fully five minute# before she 
could spéak or see, and then she cried: 
“Oh! goodtiess, whut is it?” 

Jack didti’t answer her; be only looked 
véry sorry and potiited into her cupboard. 
Phe Wags on the shelves Were quite eifipty. 
‘They were as flat as if no tempers had ever 
been near them. 

She looked up, add saw that the whole 
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“thd Poor Nie girl 
“So ami 1,” said Jack; “but there isn’t 
r help for it now, for the seeds are all 
ou came so fast I couldn't. stop 
item. But don’t cry any more, only try 
and remewber that thoughts are sometimes 
just 48 bad as words, for they'll hurt you, 
if they don’t hurt other people. But come, 
see these other things.” 

“Why, where did you get my dear old 
dolly ?” she said, grabbing the most forlorn 
old doll that ever was seen. Its face wes 
covered with chamois skin and a puir of 
black eyes showed through holes cut for 
them, ite lips were painted red, and its 
nose was just a hump under the leatber, 
“ My dear old dolly. You poor thing, how 
I've missed you! My new one’s so fine I 
can’t play with ber at all, as I used to with 
‘Friskyina’—that’s ber name. You see 
one day I put her in thesun, and she melted 
*cause her face was wax; and it was in the 
country and we couldn’t get another bead. 
Ano’ she looked so bad Grandma covered her 
with leather (it was a piece Cousin Carry 
got to rub the piano with). An’ then she 
looked worse; so I gave her away to poor 
Mary Ellen Woods, ’cause she was sick 
and had no dolly.” 

“T know all about it,’ said Jack; “ and 
you were a dear, generous little girl, because 
you did love her dearly. Aod Mary Ellen 
died; and I took the dolly, because two 
little girls had loved her so.” 

“ But can’t I have her again?” asked 
Nannie. 

‘*Oh, no! Because she’s been out of the 
world a good while now, and she’s very 
weak; and it would hurt her feelings to go 
back, your other dolls are so fine.” 

“ Well, perhaps so,” said Nannie. And 
she kissed the poor old thing and propped 
her up carefully in a corner, where, with 
both feet turned in and ber arms hanging 
very loosely from ber. shoulders, she. may 
be sitting yet, for aughtI know; unless 
Jack has upset-her, in arranging his bottles 
of tempers. 

Nannie found ever soymany otber ola 
things; and about every one she could re- 
member some kind little thing that they 
hed helped her to do for other people. 

Jack locked up the closets end took ber 
about the house. It was full of beautiful 
things. But from the windows Nanoie saw 
lovely fields, full of, flowers, and she begged 
Jack to take her out;.so he did. She 
gathered as many flowers as she could carry. 
Then they sat down by a fence, to arrange 
them; when on the other side Nannie saw 
something that made her climb it in a great 
hurry and jump down in another field. 

A beautifal horse was there, daintily 
cropping a few clover blossoms, and folded 
close to his sides were two beautiful white 
wings; and it was seeing those which had 
made Nannie climb the fence. 

She ran straight to bim and said: “I 
kvow you. I’ve read all about you in the 
‘Wonder Book.’ You're Pegasus.” 

.“ Yes, of course Lam,” said the horse. 
‘Don’t you want to ride?” 

** Yes, indeed, if Jack will let me.” 

“J wouldn’t advise you to,” sald Jack. 
‘* He’s very tricky.” 

“Tm not tricky,” said Pegasus. 

‘* You threw Bellerophon.” 

“ Well, a fly stumg me. I couldn't help 
it; besides I bad to, because he eouldn’t 
have beld on when I turned into a constel- 
lation.” 

‘* What's that?” said Naanie. “Ob! I 
know: it’s a whole lot of stars fixed together. 
But how did you get to bea horse again 

hére?” 

{ that’s too long a story to tell. Get 
on, if you're going to,” add he knelt 
down. 

His back was so broad and looked so 
soft thal she jumped right on, atid scarcely 
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head like an arrow, and she fell down, 
dow, down, tarning over and over ® doz- 
ev times, when she -fell into some dread- 
fully hard place, with a tremendous thump. 
And then there was such a smell of harts- 
“hor going up her nose and into her head. 
She twisted away from it, and she heard 
somebody say : 

“ Coming to all right, madam.” 

Nannie opened ‘her eyes, and there was 
Dr. Torrey and her mother, who said: 

~** Your tooth is out, Nannie.” 

‘* Why, where’s the beanstalk ?. I fell so 
far!” said Nannie. 

‘*Gas, madam,” said the dentist. ‘‘ She 
will be all right in a minute. 

“ You've had a dream, Nannie,” said her 
mother; and she helped her out of the 
chair. -‘* People often do have queer dreams 
when they take gas. See, bere is your 
tooth,” and she handed it to her. 

“ Why,I didn’t know it was out,’’ said 
Nannie, and. from that day to this she has 
always wondered how that. tooth got out. 
She told her mother all about her journey, 
and she said that she thought it would be 
avery good thing if Jack would bottle up 
tempers for everybody. So Nannie put 
her tooth away in a purple velvet thimble- 
box, and humg Jack’s picture over her 
bureau, for ber mother let her cut it out of 
the ‘‘Child’s Album ”; and in her heaft she 
tried to be as good as she really was, and 
she succeeded, 

(I 


THE POET'S SOLACE. 


j One gilt slone remains— 
Nature bestowed on man the fount of tears, 
The ery of anguish to relieve the heart, 
’ When tore it cannot suffer ; and to me 
Phe vave, with all Sorrows, poetry, 
To tell the deepest fullness of my woe ; 
ane yin in anguish otber men are dumb, 
ves me'power to tell the I feel. 
Goethé’ s * Tasso.” 
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FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
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CELEBRATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PITCHERS 


PORCELAIN-LINED SILVER-PLATED 
BAKING AND ENTREE DISHES, 


COMBINED, 


with movable linings. Poreelain enameled on hard 
metal, cannot be broken or cracked by heat or ordi- 
nary usage, and are cleaner, lighter,anad more durable 
than any other. 


First Premium Awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1873 and 1874. 


Extract from Judges’ Report: 


“We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far the best made in this country, and, we be- 
lieve, in the world.” 
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STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
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PULVERIZED 


CORN STARCH, 


PREPARED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


Expressly for Food. 


When it is properly made into puddings, it isa des- 
eert of great excellence. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 
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view of affairs, fall to the ground. We 
dbtertaiid)to lay by @ portion of our ‘id- 
come every year, and conclude that wheh 
we are old men we shall have accumulated 
large properties-acd shall leave our fam- 
ilies surrounded by all the comforts of life, 
That is to say, if..we are, successful in busi- 
ness; if we can economize sufficiently year 
by year tosave from our annual incomes 
_just so much; if no emergencies arise de- 
manding the expenditure of the savings of 
several years; tf health continues, en- 
abling us to secure in the future as large 
incomes as we receive in the present; 
if times are not hard; and if we live 
for many years to come. Were it not for 
these ifs, the prospect would look very 
well; but, although there are men who are 
successful in this way, observation goes to 
show that in the majority of cases one or 
more of these difficulties arise and the plans 
so well laid are defeated. Practical men 
should, therefore, endeavor to make arrange- 
ments which will not leave them depend- 
ent upon such unceftainties, and there is 
no step by which 4 tan may Overcome 
these difficulties a8 by insurifg bis life; 
for even iti a case whére life is prolonged 
and ptemiums dre paid for thany years the 
amount expended riay be cotisidered as 
money saved, which the policy of insur- 
ancé pays at its matufity—motey which 
would otherwise have been expended for 
trifles and have been virtually lost. 

In ordinary cases how many are the ad- 
vantages secured? A man who instires his 
life with the determination of allowing 
nothing to prevent his keeping his insurance 
in force and who pays his premiums regu- 
larly provides gurely against the accidents 
of life. If he is suddenly cut down before 
he has had time to lay by any considerable 
proportion of his income, the full amount of 
+his insurance is received. He cannot spend 
his insurance on trifling wants, as he. would 
the deposits in his bank.) He is able to pay, 
with no great sacrifice, a few hundred dol- 
lars a year, and he thus secures a policy for 
several thousand dollars; whereas féw men 
can periodically lay by. from their incomes 
amounts large enough to increase with any 
rapidity, The man who succeeds in laying 
up money for his family or for his declining 
years must take many precautions and must 
have resolution enough to withstand many 
temptations which stand in the way of his 
plans for saving. In the matter of ineur- 
ance but one caution needs to" be given— 
namely, let every man who insures resolve 
to keep his insarance, never under any 
circumstances to sacrifice it, 

» On this account we recommend the Ton- 
tine. method of insurance, which by its re- 
strictions: induces greater care and regular- 
ity and which is more profitable than any 
other to those who keep their insurance in 
force. This form of policy was introduced 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, s company which has pro- 
gressed rapidly and steadily, and which, as 
ite statements exbibit, has met with a more 
marked sttccess and has within the last 
fifteen years built up a more substantial 
reputation than perbaps any company in 
the country. The sdvantages of this style 
of insurance are that the dividends to 
those who survive are much larger than in 
any other form of insurance; sud,although 
the lowest rates of premiums are charged, 
the assured may at the end of a stipulated 
period, if he so desire, withdraw the full 
value of his insurance in cash: 

SEI iieeeees:seeeeseenetenennnEnEE 


Tux Local Board of Underwriters of 
Chicago have decided to reduce the rates 
on all classes of risks, but more especially 
in the instance of the special charges: that 
have beet made where extra hazards exist. 
‘* It was decided, in making these changes 
inthe tariffcharges; to do so without the 
knowledge-of the National Board. It was 
argued that if the pew tariff once entered 
into effect and some of the heavier com- 
panies in the Hipme Board commenced 
taking risks at the reduced rates no trouble 
need be apprebwnded’ frow any action of 
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was adopted is much jower on all classes 
of risks than the old one. Fifty cents bas 
“Weth Hkefofl Tah cha ce Of 

25 cegt off fron three-story; 
centa off from four-story, and 10 cents off 
from five-story buildings, and 10 instead of 
25 cesta Whiere there i6 a Thok OF water sup- 
ply. It is thought that the rates will be from 
15 to 25 per cent. lower than those in force 
heretofore.” 


—Sulphur, when barning in the air, as is 
well known, generates sulphuric acid, in 
which flame is not sustained, and its use is 
suggested by Mr. Tellier as a means of ex- 
tinguishing fire on shipboard. Tellier 
proposes to. cover wicks with the sulphur 
and to let them down into the burning por- 
tion of the vessel, through holes in the 
deck. Sixty poundsof sulphur ignited will 
entirely absorb the oxygen in 3,360 feet of 
cubic air; but, as only half the oxygen need 
be removed in order to render the atmo- 
sphere unfit to support the combustion, 
thirty-three pounds are sufficient for the 
volume mentioned. 


— A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Assembly which provides that any 
married woman holding a policy of insur- 
ancé on the life of her husband of otber 
person may transfer or assign the same, as 
if she were at the time of making such 
transfer or assignment a sitgle woman, 
and the assignee or assignees of such policy 
shall hold the same in as full and ample a 
manner as if the assignee at the time of 
making such assignment had been un- 
marrtied. 


—It is annouticed that the late secretary 
of the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. Pease, has resigned his position. 
He was an able officer and his merits were 
complimented by the company by a gift of 
$1,500. 


INSURANCE, 
THE 


MUTUAL, LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE _INSUBANGE LOMPANY 


NOS. 2, EN & 3% 6 NASSAI ST., 








Policies Issued, 
68,500. 


ASSETS, 
96,600,000. 
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ANNUAL ‘aT TATEMENT:: ts 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ast, 1875, 





Receipts for Year Ending Dee. 31st, 1874. 
Received for ee A le ee e 
Received for est and rebte...)....i..45 
Tétal Receipts..........01...+..- S3OS6601 sais 


DIFEBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for death claims and matured endow- 


Se OEE SP Tee eee meee een ee Bee saeerrenees 


commissiuns 


ASSETS. 


Real estate owned so moemy' * bullding 
in Hartford, $844,401 other properly. 
bought under Sevedicoure ¥ 
Enc « 0990000000150ene coqsvnscapase pee $1,065,680 54 

Loans ou bonds and mortgages and collat- 

era’ 


nsonsnenmedessanceesebne nageeoneose%* ens 6,452,016 82 
Cash on —— andin bank...........,....-6. 882,000 77 
Premium loans and notes for cash pre- acuseres 
Stocks and bonds owned. o.oo 4. 393.500 00 
Balances due from agents................+.. 70,484 G4 
Premian and rents due and accrued,....... 858,094 26 
miums  warOperten, being for cem- 162,822 22 
Pm oSeeepeees rt i ind iar ee 
erred aeti-atnia dg enpens: ¢ ~ advange 114,689 47 
Totel AGBOUS. 26.2... ccceeeecccivee $123.256.441 440 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve sonwined (Amer. Exp. Table, 4 
per cent. interest)......... » bles 44 «+ 606,206 00 
Death claims not tee or awaiting proof, 
otc. Rainn ciniiekh ab abkbelinnennésncenee 229,200 45 
Dividends to policyholders not due....... 38,490 82 
Total Liabilities... .......scersseeeceee $11,963,897 27 
BarPlaSee o.ccpccccercccepcecccecssecges $1,292,543 41 


Policies in force Dec. Slst, 1874, 27,362, ins. $62,055,207 00 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres, 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Séc’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
i. W. MERCH, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


‘ATUANTICN ! 


MUTUAL INSURANCE, COMPANY. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the Sist December, 1874: 

Premiums soceives on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1874, to 81st December, 1874. $6,512,066 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 








IE CNG rsp esvacetecéesseccsensesssces 2,433,258 19 
‘Total Sonat Of Matine Premiums. ../\,.. 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Lite 

Risks, nor upon Yire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

AL marked Sym 1st January, 

4, to Bist 4 TR Rf, ee 96,489,071 53 
Losses paid during the same period........ 2,370,6 9 98 
— of Premiums and E: secre 1,373,057 47 

e Com: ‘ollow 2 
Dated trates k 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $9,931,060 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,152,800 00 
Batate and Bonds and flatts dus 867,000 00 
SLimmrthacttir res? | ing 
Premium Notes spd Bills Recelvable.. paaene 
Cagh in Bank... 05 iets -sebyestdesapachese-s-. 206,199 54 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,003,584 74 
Six percent. on the ontstan cates 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, gn and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, oo 


Second of Ti eokd from coat te all 
ee ts and 
gold ma ono ss 


the 
cates issued for 
‘ment of and redemption will be tn gola. 

sé fe Dede 2 24 ot Forty Per Cent is declared on 

furs of the Compény for the year 

Sist Deceniber, 197/, for whidti Sertifidates will be 
tasued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, 
By order of tbe Board. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dee. 31, 1874. 








Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,968,029 84 





| Dividend on capital... 1,77 @ 
De eG in.» 44. -erpesii....6 99,151 63 
Commissions............ $96,368 71 
Expenses and retnsur- 
ONCS. 4/....) 830,411 30— 6,150,130 83 
NE vtnnstenis aeileneduisseeshike $25,145,443 47 
Purchasé, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
hereafter. . CERNE Oe 454,900 80 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,187 4..824.690,512 67 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages. . $16,624,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- 
WEUUENG, Vascccs s8tccne 3,931,451 05 
United States stocks 
and stocks autborized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 3,463,300 
State stocks.......... soe) 82,841 8B i 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State anf’ Municipal 
bonds,. 106,070 00 
Cash on hand in “banks 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest,,...... $33,837 83— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents dune 
and acorned...,.,..... $184,761 TL 
Premiums due and in 
Ee PON 144,677 9 
Deferred premiums..... 769,788 Tl 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 
OS er es 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 


Total Assets Dec. 31st, 1874..8235,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 


Outstanding Risks, $181.029.001 


insurance of existing policies, ....¢22,319,17@ 10 
Total Surplus ever Legal Ree 

OTD ie esis nb Sd 3d. igisecees. 3,662,587 28 
Fromm the undivided surplus of $3.662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus, 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. — 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries 
We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, und 
basitiess Of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 

we hereby certify te be correct. * 

BENNINGTON F..RANDOLPH 
ROBERT BLISS8, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 3. 

PARKER HANDY, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, sp- 
pointed October 28th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year, 

——y— 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B.. HYDE, JOHN A. STEW.ART,, 
GEORGE T. ADER, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILTIAMSON, 
WILLIAMG. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A,HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGET®, 
JOHN AUCHINOCLOSS, BENJAMIN.E. BATRs, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL; JAMES M. BEXBR, 
CHARLES J. MAR’ HEN H. PHILLIPS 


THOMAS & YOUNG, OMAS A. BIDDLE, 
TH Oana CORDED? CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 


GEORGE H. STUART, 
JOHN J. DONALDSON, 


























AMSULANGE COMPANT 
OF NEW WORK, 

Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
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Income fer the Year 1874. ae "03,405,000 73 
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CONTINENTAL |: 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1,000,000 00 


setae Wht SHH 


Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTSE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B.D. 


DIREC TORS; 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. | 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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| moran INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Yo. $5 Wall Street,.N. ¥. 
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 WRW YORK, January 2ist, “aide. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the Sist of December, 1814, is 
ee in conformity with the heey met of its 


Amount ots hy Ag 
Lelickare ptamens ae bat EJ 
Net earned premiums...:. Eh, $1,313,615 93 
Paid : Losses, com- 
me expentes, ana 
188 BAIVAZESS........0eceeesceceecceesees ods 1,085,188 69 
Paid cash dividend ¢ enennel 
ers, August Ist... .....0<4<-+0.- «+ s$20,000 00 | 
Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... $155,756 2 
The Com bas the z 
Cash in ban id with r 
ope oh enh 
Interest due on investuients,.... “ 


‘ eer ree 163,839 89 
Reinsurance and salvag 
and erence, and osltsces, gue 98,242 © 


997,562 62 
A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 


will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTE ES ; 
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ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH'D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 24 V.-Pres. 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


Twenty- “Fourth ‘Annual Statement 
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» MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


t 14k 


JANUARY 1, 1875: 
INCOME FOR 1874. 
Premiuma.. sopercoenescgns speganeprgereees 1 ter be 
Anteresti. eraeee oeneeee oobée THLE BIL u 
Total Income........... Peabebteretenseteseeres $3,376,354 13,376,354 97 
EXPENDITURES. 
Losses ahd hidtuted ehdowniénts,.......7 | 987319 « 
Purchase of surrendered policies......... 31,986 83 
Dividends to policyholders,............... . 929,970 43 
Commissions and salaries of general and 
special agents, ...........+.+s0. a Be 282,936 
Medical examiners’ fees............ . bbe 19,764 84 
Salaries of officers and employes. ..... 37,850 6) 
Fa cctccckcctsensbescerceteesccceennees ove 56,986 53 
Printing, advertising, and: sll other‘ex+ ‘ i 
POSES. o05.....-5 neneesgeetrcnscersgers gee 86,006 26 
+» $3,319,008 92 


Total Expenditures... .....++..++.. 


ASSETS. 





ot fone 8 «pana a 
Entiat “3H ¥ 


Cash in office and bank.i....s 


Int ‘ loans and bonds. 
Defert and outstanding premiums 
diese cost of collection), ........6..5.... 
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NEW. YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346. and 348 BROADWAY. 
“PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION ‘Dollars. | == 


“INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More, than, 119,900 Policies ‘Issued. 


= BOONOBrY, 2 EXPENSES, 
cane. SELECTION oF “AISKS, AND. LIBERALITY IN THE 


' SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


awueaillee CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ij F BEERS foe oe = : ws Neg eps nase 


“PONTINE INVESTMENT: POLIEY” 


gives Advantages, ‘with Tnslaréncd, that cannot be sur- 


ther 
ae passed by ates form of policy. 


AN other desirable forms of Life Insbrtnee granted on thelhodit 
most fyorable terms, embodying the well-known NON# 
feature, originated by this Company, in 186 ag “To 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED chew pesgie o f 
. PAID-UP INSURANCE 


oF THE ORIGINAL ) POLIO’: APTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 








ws “/s OP PREMIUMS, 
, iba ii fii wel Meee i i3 eT O47 
CASH DIVIDENDS available ituinediately in aaneihied the SEQONDyand 


each subsequent: Annual pT This latter consideration is: 

Many ‘Cowpadies p sing fo Hdegiare dividends annually ” fer P 
thereof for several years afler declaring (them; whilé othe? Cdmpanies “as dat Begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until ‘after the receipt of saad years’ premium* 


gerd). ‘ fi, 


2 ieee iy wat, ih 
pine ghee and mo ‘Pthirty years, offers the best gdafanties..for 
the FUTURE ayy 4 1foyou bee +. ick 

this Company ‘to your’ baihtratedce aod suppd ren 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon pplication to ‘the. 
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| WILLIAM WALKER, Presment. 
yor ee D. BABCOC Babeock. Bros, & Co. | GEO. 
fttect . HALS 





THE LEDBEREP A NR. a9 


‘UNIVERSAL «:: 


LIFE. INSURAN CE COMPANY, 


“iy & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annuat Statement, %, Santenry ist, 1875. 











Ledger Assets, villa gl, TEI oo coop coc 0.nc 35 Osh  UoGdhle attinde wetialle os cuit opibeid $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874, 
From other Romeptian~+Ranqened on. Risks reinsured.......... $3,282,809 28 
by Premiums .. * OOOO www eciute maeedeee ‘tadeiccccccccceceoie’ 1,688,478 2 
We MTOM ook ans, 00s cideatedcacn ausaked vache PG deEadio’ 172,516 84 
et PO Rae ee eeenpanae tS 10,000 00 
“© — all other Sources; Profit om Bonds, ete.) oo... cae scene 6,640 18 $5,105,439 72 
$6,087,136 97 
Seeluget nants, 1874. 
For (nba aape ae pep agnal ae a Lad. a. doa ue 377.919 57 
mdowments Mature a oe eee 1, smskd dewwedeon 47,577 86 
Vos Memetnieaws pa sk 509.1603 GA TVAP HS SHAT. Lac en wecencers 695 1 
° Eerenteros Policies 842,704 83 
Se OO a nacdzarnansedana*tenn <straar b OUT TRU 7,153. 8 
“ Stock Dividend eer Sprrruan coats Re rrr 16,800. 00 
Oy Data FID. VIF. 8. ACL AA AGS PAR te ce tangpesoe 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of. Managements «0... seeds. ede co- sees e ccc creeee $83,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 187..............- b odd SUES . SU8e MU ERTIG. Koes $4,886, 769 76 
ANVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonde: nad: Mortqngetid. oa. 88000 6A 0d. Ja. Bib cae nc ccccmccccs $2,128,461 72 
CRP HORNG ats, caadiniiias + ab svehabitirvGRlbtehee ob ns cect sete tes 234.945 00 
United States, oath and | City Bonds, «45 capc0h otieds ced. iO 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and st C ye stgne ew opacene 7.'o bel <enahestane 558,127. 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies ini Force, and in no case 
in excess of the reserve. . . a 861,438 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Rika! ...: 106,284 30— = $4,886,769 76 
Add to the above: ' 2 
Moorwnd: Tatewest ois ib nis tas. Sth LIGT IAN Ai 2b hc ccc gece cnpecces $98 371 16 
Deferred. Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premiume Ehaadcqtaedheceicsec 119,914 85 
jums Uncollected and in Course of Collectiony?.si)....60..... 48,795 84 $267,081 85 





Assets, Jan.. hs ie.) SS 


le LIABILITIES. 


Unpal® Dedth ‘Oldiitig.) .!31/92.02. 2871 28124. co epeceeccece $105,895 93 
Reinsurance ee Bi Werks Meamagbys ich dnc ccccpccccccees 3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 93 


Sunphesy ies Fine sox sean 9c SOT IL 8 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


era M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
8. COE, President American Exchange 


TED, Prest. American Fire 
GFO. T. HOPE, sh alg Continental Fire In- 
surance Compa 


*. Co. 
HEN DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 
SAMUEL W. TO EY, 122 East 44th st. 


THOMAS ie KOE, M West 20th st, | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 190 Broadway. 
ie RARE oh ha bit mmis- | GEO..A. PETERS, M.D., 12 Weat 29th st, 
aay of Emigration. 


WILLIAM G..LAMBERT,, Prest., Mercantile | J. C: GOODRIDGE, No. 150 eee 


Trust Co 
BUR WAREMAN, late President fthHem | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law.} 
Set eaen ROBT. An BEN, Oupnocts Lancaster, Brown 
INGMAN F. PAG ‘50th st. ae. 


WARD. W. TOMBERT M.D.,  MpDeoA HEN RY J. FURB Vicr-PRESIDENT. 
BD ee ey JOHN H: BEWLEY, Stomeran® 


$4,653,851 14 








OFFICERS.’ 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary,» WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
GEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary., HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
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ROSES. . 
THEIR GULTVATION, VARIETIFG, Ero 


By Jamus Pent Lawp, Baltimore, Md. Read 
before Maryland Horticultural Society. 


“Proud be the Rose, with rains and dews her head 
impeerling.” 











VeRy few persons ttow how to ettiti¥ate « 
Rose in order to bring forth all the latent 
beauty contained inthe flower. Many are con- 
tent, when they buy a Rose from those who 
have them to sell, to take it home, dig 
small hole in the ground in their garden, put it 
therein (I cannot call it planting), and leave {t 
to take care of iteelf; and, when they come to 
took for flowers, fin@ none, And no wonder. 
It will not stand such treatment, but will 
wither and div ;and then the poor gardener 
who sold it comes in for the blame. 

Now this ie all wrong. There is not a flower 
that grows that requires kinder treatment than 
the Rose, and there is none more deserving or 
that will better repay good cultivation, either 
in & commercial point of view or for the gratifi- 
tation of two of the five senses—namely, the 
sight and smell 

To grow # Rose to perfection, you must, in 
the firet place, find the proper soil in which it 
delights, which is a stiff, loamy, strong, virgin 
soll—yes, even a clay soil, provided {t is well 
drained and deepand cool,so that the roots 
can find their way down into a cool place, in 
order to get away from the influence of our 
burning summer cuns. In the next place, you 
muet see to it that the soil is properly en- 
riched, for depend upon it you will not see a 
Rose in perfection in a poor sofl ; for, like the 
grape-vine, it isa very gross feeder. There- 
fore, make your Rose-ground very rich and. 
deep. Use any well-rotted manure for young 
plants, and plenty of it; and as your Roses 
gain strength you can give them almost any 
kind of menure, even to fresh night-soill. 
Watering with liquid manure occasionally you 
Will finds great help. 

In order to have fine flowers, yon will find 


pruning a very important polntin the cultiva- 
tion; and this part, 1 am sorry to say, ie. but 
very poorly understood by most cultivators, 
for how often do you see a Rose-plant snubbed 
off atits extremity, {no order to give the bush 
a nice round head of very slender shoots, 
upon which you see a small, weak flower, not 
worthy of being called a flower, looking a if 
it was ashamed of itself (and I don’t wonder 
that it is), insteaé of bringing out. all the 
beauty of which it te capable. 

To have fine, large, and beautiful flowers, 
you must bave plenty of good, healthy root- 
power and not so much wood; and to obtain 
this you must have the conditions previously 
mentioned. If your Rose-plant has had those | 
conditions, you will have good, strong, healthy’ 
growth from the ground, abd in the fal) or 
very early fn the spridg, when danger of severe 
frost is over (I prefer fall pruning, for by 
proning then you make the’ plant more capa- 
ble of withstanding our severe frosts, because 
the late growths made by the Rosé are t60'tem- 
der and sappy to withstand our severe climat®), 
commence pruning by cutting out all the old 
wood of the*previous: year; or, at least, all the 
wood of that_year until you teach thé new asd 
strong wood of tbis, if the growth has been 
made upon any of It, as it very frequently wilf 
be, unless care has been used while growing. 
After you have cat out all-of the old growth, 
then comimence and reduce the. new growth to 
three or four or mote buds, according to the 
strength of your growth. Strong-growing 
varieties may have more wood left npot them 
than the weaker-growing varieties If you 
follow out these instructions, my word for it, 
you need not be ashamed of your Rose flowers. 
The remark has often been made to me in the 
‘month of June, when the Rose is in its best es- 
tate, by persons visiting my place: “* How is it 
that we don’t have as fine flowers upon our Rose- 
bushes as yours are? Mine are larger bushes 
than yours and of the same kinds.’’ And the 
only answer that I could give them was: 
“They are not properly praned.”” “ Why,” 
they would reply, ‘‘a gardener praned: them, 
and he onght to know.” What a comment 
upon gardeners! Yes, he ought. to know, and 
a good gardener does know. Butthe factts he 
is not always allowed to do as he Knows it 
should be done, for many pereonsare too afraid 
of seeing their pets cut dowmtoo clos¢,¢ap- 

écing it will kill them; again, macy waht 
Rive bushes, which they can easily obtain, 
butit must always be at the expense of ‘the 
flowers; whilst others again desire quantity, 
and not quality..To all such I must say: 
“ Don’t blamé your Roges for not displaying 
the fall beauty of whieh they are capable.”’ 

I shall close this portion of my subject by-say- 
ing in brief: If you want fineflowers, your 
plants plenty of rodts and You 
oan kh we: former by rich eott and good culti- 
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‘Tnow approach a very ‘delicate part of my 
subject—that is, the best —s to cultivate. 


Ved dubtin wrhise Waters 1 potecee 06 ae 


merate the varieties. or oe you want a rose of 
the most exquisite form, color, smell, strong 
growth, and perfect hardipess, fhét will only 
give you such flowers once in the year or at 
the most twice? 


i to re Ww 
eid Qo eahsd) Byrd Perper SHIA Ue, 
I think, is a misnomer. True, they are bybrids ; 
but if the perpetual was left out of most of 
them it would be better, I think. Do you 
Want @ Rose tolerably hardy, not too rank a 
grower, and one that bas not much fragrance, 
but of ‘beautiful form and color, and, when in 
@ healthy condition, one that you can always 
expect to find a flower upon? Then I will 
commend you to the Bourbon class. If you 
desire. a strong growth, with great clusters of 
sweet flowers blooming upon the ends of long 
shoots, you must grow the Noisettes. But if 
you want flowers to cut for bouquets, for show, 
for decorations, and for usefal purposes gen- 
erally, and such that yon are not afraid to cut 
and slash atas much as you desire, them you 
must grow the Bengals or Chinese, as they are 
called, and in this clags there are some beau- 
tiful varieties, 

But if you waht a Rose in which you can feel 
a real enjoyment in beholding its delicately 
unfolding petels, io inhaling ite most ex- 
quisite fragrance, pecuifar to itéelf alone, 
observe its delicate babit of growth and its 
constant bloom, whose colors, so delicate, look 
as if the breath of man would soft them, then 
you must grow the queen of them all, and it 
is the variety the ladies (God bless them !) love 
the best. Isuppos¢ the reason they so love 
them ts because, like themselves, they are so 
extremely frail; delicate, sweet, and lovable, 
end cannot bear the rough usage their more 
robnet brothers just mentioned can. These 
are the Teas, so called owing to their flowers 
having the rich aroma of fresh tea. 

There are many other varieties cultivated— 
such as Damask Roses, Bauksian Roses, Hardy 
Clim Roses, Multiflora Roses, Macartney 
Roses, CHabert also; and of this class I may 
mention the Microphylla, Marfa Leonida, 
Mannetti, and Kindred sorts. There are not 
many of this class, however, and the two first 
vamed are the best. The Maonetti is much 
used for budding upon, and makes a fiue stock 
Rose, superior to the French Dog Rose, used 
for the same purpose. 

There is ove other in convection with the 
Climbing Roses that I must not forget to men- 
tion, because of its very great beauty, extreme 
hardiness, and rampant growth—growing, as I 
have seen ft do, in one sedson ad much’ as 
twenty feet—and also for the further quality, 

or good fortune, as I should rather say, of bav- 
ing Deen originated fn our very midst. I .al- 
lude to the Prairie Roses, which for ).the | coy- 
erlug of naked walls end trellises -have:no 
-supetiors. They were originated by that dis- 
tipguished ‘horticulturist whose untimely 
death we all have depiored. . J alinde. to Sam- 
- uel F east, Sr., brother of the Nestor of horti- 
culttirein this city, the honored correspond- 
figwteretarp.of this society, John Feast, Esq. 

The Prairie Rose, I think, ‘was originated 

| trom seeds of the Michigan Rose, either gath- 

ered by or brouglit to Mr. Feast, Who ‘planted 
them. Thete are two distinct colors—one a 
beautiful pink, and the other a clear, waxy 
white. The pink. variety ia called Prairie 
Queen, and the other most fitig named Belle 
of Baltimore. There is one “otber,, called the 
King of Prairies, a later production by the 
same grower, a most beautiful flower, not 
quite so double as the two former, but’ poseess- 
ing one fine quality the others lack—namely, 
fragrance. There have never been any Roses 
sent out that have obtained a wider or more 
deserved celebrity thai those Roses ; for from 
Matue to California in this country and all 
over the continent they have been sent, which 
certainly speaks well for Baltimore and her 
productions. 

Brier Roses, or Sweet Briers.—Of this class is 
one of thefinest yellow Roses in cultivation— 
namely, the Persian. Yellow. Then there id the 
old Harrisonia—older, pefliaps, then Ivan) re- 
member. Celestial Blush Sweet Brier isa va- 
riety very pretty and double snd sweet, but 
not much known. The last, though by no 
means the least, are the Moss Roses, some of 
whieh are the most, beautiful Roses grown. 
Suaie of theth are culled perpetdals ; but if 

there. are such I must. confess I never. saw 
them, the nearest approath te.it-being the one 
called Salet, whic duringthe summer blooms 
occasionally.. Bat I d0ubt very much if it is a 
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| peachy pink), aod size I think it + oe 


for in form of flower, delicacy of color (@ 


this class. And when in bud the beantif 


are large, and just before expa g! 
appearance of a crown. It is dlso@ Ver, or 
ous grower. Then comes the Laxembourg, or 
Crimson Moss; Wm. Lobb, a most vigorous 
grower and fine bloomer, of a dark purplish 
crimson ; Gloire des eaten pale rose, outer 
petals whitish, very distinct, and | 
robust grower + bar en pale. rose, 
very large, mossy, and a strong grower, and 
one that forms a beautiful pillar. White Moss, 
or White Perpetual (so-called), is most beau- 
tiful in bud. Itis avery old bush and one of 
the first Moss Roses I ever knew, and has been 
grown so much that I have sometimes known 
the mossy appearance of the bud to run out 
and go back to its cond gs a Daypask 
Rose. 

All the Moss Roses ate very. In fact. 
there are none that smell eweeter, except per- 
haps their progenitor,which I think is the Dam- 
ask. I will close my description of the Moss 
Roses by mentioning ove other, which is the 
most mossy Of thend all, for even the leaf-stalle 
are quite and the bud aré 80 thick! ” 
covered with the mossy appearance that ‘on 
that sccount they frequently will not expand 
their flowers. It is called Jenny Lind Mow. I! 
is Gaile gearéei “Id fact, @l of tie” Mosk? 
Rose® aré béaulifal av thetr namnies'aretégion. 
But those I have enumerated are among the 
oldest and I think the best and most distinct. 
They are all difficult of propa gation, witt one 
exception, uamely—#he Prinees®Adélaide. The- 
best way to increase them is by the process of 
budding or layering, .to,,obtain, them upon 
thétr own roots, or by allowing them to sucker, 
and thus increasing them, for many or all of 
them propagate véry freely in'this'way. : 
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RURAL ITEMS. 


A HORSE, thillé, donKey, and ‘goéat show 
was held at Brighton, Englend, lately, under 
the auspices of the 8. P.C. A. Society. The 
attendance was very. good. ‘Prizes were. 
awarded specially for condition ; apd it’ was | 
stated as a remarkable fact that ther principal 
wiNeh had taien partie the chake at Bale 
klava, 18 years ago. b 

.... The President has sigued the et for :the 
relief of certain settlers of public lah@s> whieh. 
makes it lawful for homestead and pre-emption 
settléra W idee cordpa were destro orserions-" 4; 


ly injured by or tina, to be a 
said lands until July, 1 
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For pain in the side or back use Renhe’s 
Pain-Killing Magic Oil. This isa safe, sure, 
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